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LIFE IN A STEREOTYPE 
FACTORY 


MARTIN MALONEY 


l R2¢ u hey AI 
, 


Presumab 


‘y 


rge Orwell, 


iF. OF THE great events of my childhood was the discovery of the Free 
Publi rary in the town where I was born. The day I made this great 


discovery (being about seven at the time), I borrowed and read, in a space of 
hours, a kind of primitive comic book called 7 he Teente-W eentes 
nt] lowing, I discovered The Vi Oz, The Iliad, and Thomas 


i did 


Dixon's novel of the post-bellum South, The Klansman. It 


seems to me now 
ted Korzybski’s idea of the map-f 


it least, 
considered all of these docume equally true to fact, and 
ded them more or less literally as g to condu 
ill that the Teenie-W« 
trouble. Neither did th 


worth notebook full of 


hat they were, gave 
ept that for some time 


turn nemies 
total failure of 1 ptical of 
yr many years ior difficulties 
time, make much Achilles-Briseis episode, but 

ose I was accustomed to, 


vy threw a spear (broomstick) tl iwh a neighbor's window 


while trying to destroy an ora rate (He 


] 
t 


hting seemed more 


tor ) 
thing compared to my brief 
vel, from which The Brrt/ 


male southerner of 1865 as 


admirer of The Klan 


was filmed, depicted the 
1 young, han courageous, chivalrous 
fellow, equally ready to toss his heart i female southerner, to 
engage in a genteel scuffle conducted with pistols at 6 a.m., or to join in the 
midnight lynching of a Negro (a rapist, of course, and pretty apelike to boot). 
Some of these items I understood only vaguely, and some not at all: but one 

* Associate Professor of Radio and Tel 
versity; Member of the Board of Director 
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fascinated me. For a long time I nursed a secret wish to conduct a oe in the 
suave southern style. I didn’t dare try it on any of my local friends; they weren't 
suave enough. So I waited. 

A southern boy came to town. I figured he would fit the requirements for a 
male southerner—at least he was young, about nine or so. As soon as we had 
met and had our first minor disagreement, I insulted him. (This was an essential 
part of the ritual; I didn’t really mean anything offensive.) He was then sup 
posed to bow deeply and hand me his card. I was supposed to bow deeply and 
accept his card. Then we would both go off and get some seconds. As I say, | 
insulted him. Then I began my bow. As I did so (I could only imagine, later, 
that he must have come from a very undistinguished southern family) he hit 
me in the eye. I came out of the whole affair very badly, and the episode left a 
permanent mark on me. I have never since challenged anyone to formalized com 
bat of any sort; as late as 1940 I found myself quite immune to the charms of 
Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett Butler in the films. 

This was, as far as I can recall, my first experience as a victim of the literas 
habit of stereotyping. The consumption of stereotypes, however, is not so m 
my concern here. Except for some additional documentation, I could add little 
to S. I. Hayakawa’s discussion, in an earlier issue of ETC., of stereotypes 
patterns of ‘widely current misinformation about cannibals, Indians, Negr 
dentists, policemen, mothers-in-law, old maids, college professors, and so on 
as substitutes for observation and thought.' I should like instead to give 
account of stereotyping from the manufacturer's point OF view, as it were, 
especially from the point of view of the humble fellow who turns nut No 


on assembly No. 10 in the stereotype factory 


_ become early and remained constantly a symbol-consumer, | have 
for a long time been interested in the fabrication of books, plays, short 


stories, articles, and the like. One of my earliest experiences with the commercial 


manufacture of stereotypes occurred when I was in college. I had a friend, a 
year or so younger than I, who had for sometime talked about “being a writer 
In his sophomore year, my friend (his name was George Collins) realized that 
he was aging rapidly and could no longer afford to trifle with the profession of 
letters. He wrote, in a startlingly short space of time, some fifteen short stories 
each one destined for a different magazine. When the manuscripts lay on hi 
desk, each with self-addressed, stamped envelope attached, George told me that 
he proposed to decide his professional future according to the fate of these 
stories. If one of them was accepted, he would be an author thenceforward; if 
not, he would enter a monastery or the college of engineering, whichever would 
have him. 

*Recognizing Stereotypes as Substitutes for Thought,” ETC., VIII (Sp 


1 
iV 
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In less than a week the returns began ne in. Mailmen staggered up to 
George’s rooming-house bearing bundles of rejected manuscripts. In ten days he 
had apparently had twice as many stories rejected as he had sent out; in despair 
he gave up opening the envelopes or even coun them. He simply carried the 
envelopes to a drawer, threw them in and slammed the 

In two weeks the floodtide of rejections had passed, had dwindled to a trickle 
and finally stopped altogether, leaving George in a state of despair. A departing 


1 


engineer had bequeathed him a slide rule, and he spent hours miserably trying 

determine what the thing could b« 

In all this time, he had never considere inting the manuscripts which 
had been returned, so that he was nearly strated when he received from the 
editor of ; Ip magazine called Ar A i letter in which was enclosed 
a check for fifty dollars in payment for tl hort ry he had sent them 

Air Action Stories was a magazine whi | lis x dingly violent 


of the expl of American fliers in the first World War. George had been 
born early in 1919. At the time he started his literar reer, he had never flown 


lown in a plane, or seen ny sort i r% Mul h more d Inge rou 


a great success at writit ries cr Air Action, because when 
he wanted t t some technical detail straig yoked it u ) a manual, and 
when he wanted to know what human beings or | in expr } in war were 
like, he read back issu f Air Action Storie riosity might itu have 
destroyed George; | ght, for instance, hav le tl quaintance of some 
military ors or even joined the Air Force in an ex ith m. I be 
lieve he did ntually learn to fly a 
writing | 
height to he 
novels complete in this 

In short. George became 
manutacturer of ereotypes 
stereoty 
seriou 

literary craftsman, and he 1 

erious’ writer ] 1¢ W av ramt a sizeable 

money, and skill——and perl is COM] in script will never 

rint.” Most writers hat the t affor ( nything but 


e reotyt ta yy, W re lik or thin y would like 


to do 


known. He has tried, but not very seriously o1 sfully, the two standard 


on SITUATION bothers George, as it bothers most professional writers I have 


strategies for resolving the problem. He h 1 to regard his published writ- 
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ings as ‘‘serious,’’ commenting on the skill required to produce them, the great 
number of people they entertain, their status as a modern folk art, and so forth.* 
He has also tried to insert, as unobtrusively as possible, ‘good bits’’ of writing 
into otherwise commercial performances, and to mislead editors into publishing 
stories he himself could regard as ‘serious.’ George is, however, too shrewd a 
man to be able to take either of these rationalizations seriously, although he 
sometimes uses them ironically. I remember, for example, his story of the con- 
versation he had with the fiction editor of a leading slick magazine. George had, 
at the time, long since graduated from the pulps and had made something of a 
splash in the world of the large-circulation journals. He was thus able to confer 
with the fiction editor of The Friday Night Review ® about the needs of that 
magazine. 

“We'll be glad to publish some of your stories,” said the fiction editor en- 
thusiastically. ““And I want to tell you right now that we have no formulas, no 
taboos, practically no editorial policies at the Review. All we want are good stories. 
Look at our back issues. In the past six months we've handled themes like rape, 
homosexuality, the race problem, and religion. There's practically nothing we 
won't touch. Now I'll bet’—and here he smiled confidentially at George 
“T'll bet you've got a story up your sleeve. A good story. One you always wanted 
to write. Only you thought nobody would touch it. Now haven't you?” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said George, ‘I have.”’ 

“Good!” said the editor. “What's it about? 

“Well,” George said. “It’s about a labor leader. 


After a time the color came back into the editor's face. A few s¢ 


’ 


(he was a resilient sort of man), and his eyes began to sparkle. Then he spoke 


“Why, yes,” he said. ‘For a minute I didn’t get it. But I can see it all now 


There's this venal, scheming, un-American union boss, a John L. Lewis type 
; h I 


He has this beautiful daughter who sticks with her father out of pur 


The hero of the story is this young, handsome, upstanding fellow 
the president of the Gimmick Corporation, who is really interested in the welfare 
of the workers and wants to start this company union. That's what 1 had in 


mind, wasn’t it? 
“All right,” said George. “Tell your bodyguards t 
That’s what I had in mind.” 


When I last heard from him, George was still producing 


eee: 


dollars’ worth of formula stories per year. He was still working 


* For a good example of this strategy, see Lennox Grey, “Communi 
Arts,”” in Lyman Bryson (ed.), The Communication of Ideas (New York 
Brothers, 1948) 

* Not The Saturday Evening Post, incidentally. This incident might have hap} 
the offices of any American magazine intended for family reading, with a circulation in the 


millions and about 60% of its space devoted to advertisements for consumer goods 


R¢ 
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about his ‘‘serious’’ book. This book has not yet appeared. If it appears, I plan 
to buy a copy, and I hope it contains all the things George knows about the 
world and people that will never be printed in the pages of The Friday Night 
Review. In that case, George’s book will be well worth the price of admission ; 
for the difference between the stereotypes of popular fiction and what almost 
any competent writer knows is vast indeed. 

I hope that the general nature of stereotyping as we have been discussing it is 
fairly clear. The term ‘‘stereotype” refers to a pattern which is used to produce 
near-identical copies of any sort of statement. Stereotyping in radio, television, 
film, drama, and fiction applies not only to character types (the Scot who is 
always stingy, the Negro who favors dice, watermelon, and a straight razor), 


but to situations, locales, and other aspects of the play or story 


7. of course man the assembly lines of the stereotype factory; but they 
frequently try to shift the moral responsibility for their sins to the editor. 
After all, they themselves are not free agents, they are obliged to sell what they 
write, and so on. But the editor himself is commonly in no better position, for 
he finds himself at the mercy of two monsters of heraldic grotesqueness, respec 
tively labelled The Advertiser and The Audience.‘ 

The Advertiser is likely to set both positive and negative stereotypes, or at 
least the editors believe that He does. ( Actually, an editor's normal contact with 
The Advertiser is via the sales staff of his magazine or network—not always a 
reliable connection.) The Advertiser determines certain things which may not 
be said in stories: (1) implicit or explicit criticisms of the American Way of 
Life; (2) any sort of statement which might tend to discourage the consumption 
of goods 5 (3) any sort of statement derogatory to an idvertiser’s specific 

* These two monsters plague magazi litors and 1 nd te sion people in par 
ticular. Motion picture makers a f cour fr ( ly it traditionally 


ition 


plagued by bankers. the Johnston Off 
t nent of Colored Peopl 
Congress of the United States. Book f 


On the positive side, stereotype 
tensive consumption of goods. I am 
illege (a virtue) that certain 
in vast quantities without personal d 
in who, because he wa 
ut since Sanos contain n 
his indulgence. I 
toypes. The following stat 1 
a pamphlet pul lished by rend pbell Corporati for the benefit 
ive writers of “Lone Ranger’ script rutality é The relation 
* sexes in the stories is kept whol 
yus equating of “wholesomeness 
nt in the Puritan tradition; but it al 


reduce all human experience to something a 
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product, or even the kind of product which he manufactures. At least on 
national magazine has a standing rule regarding automobile accidents (fictitious 
variety). It is all right to have an automobile wreck in a story, but the accident 
must be clearly shown to be due to human negligence, and never to any 
mechanical failure. (There is, so far as I know, no Advertiser who is concerned 
to cover up the mec hanical failures of human beings. ) 

On the positive side, The Advertiser probably has an indirect influence on 
the general content of stories, at least of those with a contemporary scene. David 
Riesman remarks that ‘the topics dealt with in modern fiction are . . . increas- 
ingly drawn from interpersonal problems in the consumption sphere.” ® If we 
were to make a profile of short stories published in American slick magazines 
in the current month, we should probably come up with these characteristics: 
(1) the “'typical’’ protagonist would be a woman, aged somewhere from 18-35 
(2) she would probably be married or at least concerned with getting married 
(3) economically speaking, she would be a member of the middle class: (4) 
otherwise she would be shown as white, native American of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
non-religious or Protestant; (5) her husband or prospective husband would bi 
a business man; (6) her problem would turn around a threat to the ‘normal 
and desirable way of life, i.e., domestic happiness or at least content, which 


involves a considerable leisure and a large use of mass-produced consumer goods 


A pm PATTERN is probably dictated only indirectly by The Advertiser. A likely 


line of influence is this: (1) women in the United States represent the largest 
group of buyers of goods; (2) therefore, advertising can most effectively be 
directed at them; (3) therefore, such vehicles of advertising as radio, television 
and magazines must in general be slanted toward women; (4) therefore, we 
have a great number of specific “women’s magazines’’ and “women’s programs, 
while most “general magazines’’ and “general programs’ are directed largely 
toward women in their role as consumers; (5) hence, the dev elopment of suitable 
stereotypes to complete this chain. 

The monster of The Audience I have discussed elsewhere.? However, this 
much may be said about the relations of editors with The Audience. In any 
medium of popular art, the sheer number of favorable responses that a given 
work receives is important. The advertising rates of any magazine depend on 
circulation. Advertising rates in radio and television depend on the relative size 
of The Audience for a given station, a given time of day, a given program. 
The measure of a motion picture is, in practice, its gross. Publishing a single 
issue of a magazine, producing a motion picture, getting a new radio or tele- 

*David Riesman, et al., The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press 
1950), p. 171. 

* Martin Maloney, “The Unknown God: Notes on the Demonology of American 


Broadcasting.” ETC., 1X (Winter 1952), 94-102. 
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vision program on the air—each of these, as a business venture, is a gamble and 

a very expensive one. Should anyone be surprised then, that editors, angels, pro- 

ducers, publishers, and all their clan imitate the (financially) successful plays, 

stories, songs of the past rather than striking out in new directions? That, inas- 
| 


much as they don’t know and don’t dare find out very much about the infinite 
variety of tastes and preferences that characterize consumers of the popular arts, 


they develop a monstrous, over-simplified, and heavily vulgarized image of The 


Audience (an image of their own anxieties rather than their customers’ prefer- 


ences ) and cut their stereotypes to fit the image? § 


“Hus the taboos of the trade—that crime does not pay, that suicide is never 


justifiable, that “controversial topics” (including, by definition, any topic 


important enough to discuss on which two opinions may be held) must never 
be touched on directly lest someone disagree with what is said.? Thus too the 
positive stereotypes of action: that murder will out, that amor vincit omnia 
(provided it is a romantic, idealized version of amor existing between two un- 
married persons of opposite sexes), that any woman past hity who has under 
gone the experience of child-bearing or 


ny doctor old enough to be unable to 
practice his profession safely is qualified to solve, off-the-cuff, all personal or 


group problems ranging from the prospect of world war through cancer to un 


* This process is neither simple nor naive. For example, ‘Books are now receiving the 


Hopkins Televoter treatment previously devised for movies. Albert Sindlinger has a New 


Entertainment Workshop based on his experience as a Gallup Poll vice-president. An 


author's manuscript is boiled down to a one-ho which is recorded and played 


to various segments of the population across the continent. They, in turn, record their 


impression (swell, so-so, bad) by a flick of the wrist, and a gadget pumps their responses 
together and digests them. ‘People who scoff at poll-taking,’ says Sindlinger, ‘are scoffing 
at democracy.’”"” H. M. McLuhan, The Mechanical Bride (New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1951), p. 24 

* There seems to be a common assumption, among broadcasting tycoons at least, that 
a dramatic statement of a controversial topic is perfectly irresistible to The Audience. Thus 
two of the major radio networks in 1936 refused to allow the Republicans to buy time on 
the air for documentary campaign programs. The stated reason was that “the turn of 


national issues might well depend on the skill of warring dramatists rather than on the 


merits of the issues debated,” since The Audience nically unable to resist drama 


would of course be defenseless before these Shak blandishments. (Quoted ma 
terial from a pamphlet, Political Broadcasts, issued | umbia Broadcasting System 


as reported in Eric Barnouw, Handbook of Radi {Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1947] pp. 152-153.) Some time later, wl he Taft-Hartley bill 
Congress, the A.F. of L took something like an hour and a half of time on the America 
Broadcasting Company network to oppose the measure with song, drama, testimonials, and 
oratory. I do not know how the bill was passed. I like to think that Senator 


was before 


Taft caused 
his colleagues’ ears to be stopped with wax and himself lashed to his d 


while he listened to the impassioned strains. Or possibly the Congress ¢ 


to drama too 
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requited love. So also the stereotypes of character: the racial ones, the national 
ones, the occupational ones, private eyes and German Unterseeboot commanders 
who cannot ask for the salt at table without clicking their heels and howling 

Achtung!” !° and comical Negroes who stooge perpetually for the white char- 
acters who appear opposite them. 

For it is easy to ascertain (through the sales office) that The Advertiser does 
not object, however sensitive He may be, to such statements as these about the 
nature of the world and man. And it is well known that such statements excite, 
interest, and can be understood by that minimal abstraction of humanity, The 
Audience. 

How do writers fit into this picture? If indeed editorial pressures are as 
overwhelmingly in favor of stereotyping as we have indicated, can a writer do 
anything but stereotype his work? Let us examine some of the possibilities. 

Here is the beginning of an example: “On an exceptionally hot evening 
early in July a young man came out of the garret in which he lodged in S. place 
and walked slowly, as though in hesitation, towards K. bridge.’ So Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky introduces the student Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment. In 


the several hundred pages which follow Dostoyevsky develops a set of elaborate, 


complicated, highly sophisticated maps which give the reader a profound impres 


sion of partaking of the experiences of a living man. 

Now we cannot even say of Crime and Punishment, ‘This is fiction, not 
fact.’” By common agreement at least, there has always been a substratum of 
truth in the lies of poets; and in the present year of grace, with its documented 
novels and fictionized biographies, one is hard put to it to distinguish fact from 
fiction. 

This however we can say. Drama and fiction are inextricably bound up with 
human behavior. It is impossible to think of a dramatic action which does not 
deal with some kind of human behavior; indeed, even when-—as in the do 


mentary radio script—a dramatic statement deals with abstract forces 
°T cannot forbear quoting, in this connection, one of my favorite passage: 

literature of radio. As a matter of professional courtesy, I shall not 

script was allegedly intended to persuade citizens to « 

In one scene, a group of Marines are moving across 

“Corpsman!” One of them, Wiley by name, ex; 


injured American, At this juncture 


SOUND OFF—SUDDEN LOUD SOUND OF SHOT. 
VOICE III (OFF: YELLS) (CHINESE ACCENT) You st 
How you like our gunfire? 


ipid American! 
One of the Marines, correctly evaluating the situation, says, “It was a dirty Commie trick! 
The scene ends as the Marines, naturally, wipe out their treacherous opponents, one of tl 
stating as he does so, ‘This one’s for you, Wiley! This (SOBS) one’s for you! 

I suppose it would not be correct to say that this drama was responsible for the small 
success of the blood drive; but it must have helped. 
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Why do writers stereotype? If we were to ask the authors of, say, any six 
stories published in this month's magazines, they would probably tell us that 
you have to write to formula if you want to sell. (Of course, there remains the 
evident fact that the few writers who become exceedingly successful are those 
who have developed fairly original characters, situations, and themes. But most 
writers, modest fellows that they are, will not gamble on the long chance that 
they might turn out to be as good as Faulkner, Hemingway, or even Maugham 
It is a much simpler matter to imitate Hemingway than to try to be Hemingway. ) 
Besides, most commercial writers live on a piecework basis; pulp writers rarely 
receive more than two or three cents a word, a half-hour radio script can be sold 
for an average of two hundred dollars and a television script for four or five 
hundred, and so on. To make a steady living, most commercial writers must 
turn out anything from a sizeable to an enormous amount of saleable work pet 
year, and in consequence they are likely to make use of all the technical shortcuts 
they know. The ster otyping of character, dialogue, situations, and story line 

fast and relatively painless—to the writer. It is sometimes not so painless to 
the person who has had to live within the limitations of a popular stereotype 

I remember, some time ago, being introduced to a Mr. Cassius, a soft-spoken 
anonymous-looking, middle-aged man. We had indulged in a little phatic com 
munion and were about to part when I happened to remark that I sometimes 
wrote for the radio. At this, Mr. Cassius became interested. His eyes glittered 

ver write detective stories?” he 

I said that I had not 

“That's good,” he said, with a kind of sinister if obscure emphasis. I was 

that I was not the author of ‘Mr. and Mrs. North,” or some similar 
it appeared that Mr. Cassius was a private detective. He had been 
in twenty years an employee of one of the larger agencies; and his 
dream was to catch an author of any sort of material about “private 
eyes’ in some sort of spectacular peccadillo and see him imprisoned for lif 
preferably in Alcatraz. 

The chain of events which resulted in Mr. Cassius’ annoyance is an interest 
ing one, which we may describe in simplified form here. Our story might begin 
with Dashiell Hammett who, with the founding of Black Mask Magazine a 
quarter-century ago, had an opportunity to write a new kind of detective story 
Hammett was well qualified to write about the private detectives, the official 
police, and the criminals of the nineteen-twenties. He himself had been a private 


detective, and he had seen, talked to, talked about, and worked with, some 


dozens and hundreds of others. In the course of his professional work, he of 


course picked up a considerable practical knowledge of criminals. As everyone 
knows, Hammett wrote a number of short stories and books, all of them com- 
petently written and some of them brilliantly done, in which private detectives 


appear as characters. 
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But now comes a person to whom we shall tactfully refer as Writer B, who 
also wishes to write about private detectives. But he has never been one nor seen 
one. So he writes a more-or-less skillful but basically sterile imitation of Ham 


Ai 
mett's statement of what private detectives a 
Come now Writers C, D, E, F, and G, w! 
Some of them exhibit superior litera 
whereas others imitate his imitators 
As this process continues, the fictitior 
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further from the complex fact of the individ 
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all have fairly well defined stereotypes, most of which are annoying, few of 
which are actually dangerous 

Less happily, we also stereotype familial roles. Certain performances are set 
by stereotype for wives, husbands, children, mothers-in-law, grandparefits, and 
sO on, in various situations; since these stereotypes are shaped to dramatic ends, 
their distortions are unwholesome indeed. That is to say: fictions of any sort deal 
with conflict; it is exceedingly difficult to write fictions about characters who are 
happy, well-adjusted, etc.; consequently, the most useful dramatic stereotypes 
perpetuate misevaluations, conflict situations, and so on. We do not, as a matter 
of fact, develop stereotypes of non-possessive wives, non-jealous husbands, non 
interfering mothers-in-law; of what use would they be to a writer? And is it 
not commonplace to observe that “‘nature’’ imitates art, even when the “art” 
perpetuates a false vision of the world? that Scotsmen perhaps becom« 
and mothers-in-law learn to interfere, as th propriate stereotypes are mor 
widely diffused ?!8 

Stereotyping according to “race’’ and national background is, of course, quit 
familiar to us all. There is the “good” Italian who owns a pushcart and says 
things like, ““Cospetto! Santa Maria! No pincha da banan’!’’ And the bad Italian 
who is slim, pale, murderous, and says very little indeed. There is the amoro 
Frenchman, the pig-headed, methodical German, the wise and devious Chines¢ 

. but the list is endless. 

I should point out here that a writer can and should interest himself legiti 
mately in the stereotypes of character. Anybody who has paid much attention to 
human beings knows that the personalities of living men are shaped to some ext 
by the groups with which they identify themselves. Take any man and | 
follow the profession of banking for twenty years, and you will inevi 
ence his character, for better or for worse. Substitute plumbing, te 


playing the violin, and you will undeniably change the resultant person. Th 


same observation applies to all kinds of group membership, including natior 


and “‘racial’’ ones. The notion of “race’’ as commonly held may be quit 
ingless to a biologist, and yet have a psychological and social realit 

astounding.'4 A writer may study the effects of classifications upon pr 
accept them as self-descriptions. He may also use classifications himsel 


classification of human beings is a pre-requisite to st idying them. But 


treat his own classifications of people with profound suspicion ; he n 


on believing in the uniqueness of each separate human being. 
S in this connection, Robert K. Merton, “The Self-Fulfilling Prophe 


bhR Summer 1948 


’“ This is the theme of Laura Hobson's nove 


rentile’’ writer, for the sake of a magazine 


The result is that socially—and almost psychol 


Sinclair Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal for a similar handling of this id 
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types which they unconsciously accept—writers who see the earth and its cities 
as freshly and cleanly as if they had been born yesterday, and had nothing to 
unlearn—writers who can make for us a fresh and accurate statement of their 
own, and not someone else’s, evaluations. Such freshness of vision we call, in 
general semantics, ‘‘extensionality.”’ 


Good writers, like good scientists, are those who have never lost, in spite of 


popular stereotypes, their capacity for personal vision and observation. That such 
writers will be forthcoming, I do not doubt. There may not be very many of 
them, and their coming may not be heralded either by the Book of the Month 
Club or New Directions. But they will appear. At least, they always have. 





There are certain terms that have a peculiar property. Ostensibly, 
they mark off specific concepts, concepts that lay claim to a rigorously 
objective validity. In practice, they label vague terrains of thought 
that shift or narrow or widen with the point of view of who so makes 
use of them, embracing within their gamut of significance concep- 
tions that not only do not harmonize but are in part contradic 
tory. . . . Thus, what is ‘crime’ to one man is ‘nobility’ to another, 
yet both are agreed that crime, whatever it is, is an undesirable cate- 
gory, that nobility, whatever it is, is an estimable one. In the same 
way, such a term as art may be made to mean divers things, but 
whatever it means, the term itself demands respectful attention and 
calls forth, normally, a pleasantly polished state of mind, an ex 
pectation of lofty satisfactions. If the particular conception of art 
is distasteful to us, we do not express our dissatisfaction by saying, 
‘Then I don't like art’. . . . Ordinarily we get around the difficulty 
by saying, ‘But that’s not art’ . . . We disagree on the value of 
things and the relations of things, but often enough we agree on the 
particular value of a label. It is only when the question arises of just 
where to put the label, that trouble begins. These labels — perhaps 
we had better call them empty thrones — are enemies of mankind, 
yet we have no recourse but to make peace with them. We do this 
by seating our favorite pretenders. The rival pretenders war to 
the death; the thrones to which they aspire remain serenely splendid 
in gold. Epwarp Sapir, ‘Culture, Genuine and Spurious,’ in Se 
lected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and Per- 
conality. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER“ 


LEE DEIGHTON 


HILE NATIONS spend unbelievable sums in splitting atoms so that they can 

destroy each other more quickly, we stand in the wings talking about split 
infinitives. While serious scientists talk about a trip to the moon within twenty- 
five years, we assert the overriding importance of the difference between shall 
and will. While John and Jane sit in the back row of our classrooms wondering 
whether they will ever get back their driver's licenses and whether their divorced 
fathers will send a check this month, we seek their attention to the barely discern 
ible difference between restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses. 

The trouble is that no one ever meets a restrictive clause in the everyday 
world. It is possible to’ go blissfully through life without once using any part of 
the abstract conceptual system that is our vocational stock in trade as teachers 
of English. We have lost touch with reality. We have contented ourselves with 
being mere custodians of culture. We have lost our audience. Nobody is listening. 

Twenty-five years ago this fall I faced my first English class, uncertain both 
as to what I was supposed to do and how I was supposed to do it. From that 
day to this, I have continued to puzzle over these questions. I speak to you today 
as one English teacher to another in an inquiry directed once again to those 
probing questions: what are we suppos 1 to do and how are we supposed to do it? 

As an English teacher I am distressed at what has happened to the status of 
English teaching in our schools. Who can look with complacency on the ratings 
that our students give to English courses? Records from every part of the country 
show that students place English at or near the bottom of the list of high school 
subjects in order of value and importance. They simply cannot see any relation 
between the subject-matter of English and the subject-matter of their own lives 
or the lives of anyone they know. 


The low opinion of our students is paralleled by a wrong-headed and deroga 


’ 
tory attitude in the community. Dr. Lou LaBrant, whose name and work you 


know, has remarked upon the shame she feels when she hears people say, “Oh, 


you are an English teacher. Well, I'll have to watch my grammar.’’ For one 


reason or another to most people English means grammar. They make the two 


* Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the West Virginia State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, October 16-17, 1952, at Huntington, West Virginia. The author is associat 


at Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers, New York 


editor 
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terms practically synonymous. It is not widely enough known within or without 
the profession that English has many other responsibilities than standing guard 
over the nation’s grammar. Worse yet, high school English teachers have ac 
quired the reputation of pedantry, of remoteness from reality, even in this un 
attractive area. Within the past year, Harper's Magazine published a survey of 
Opinions on certain current usages. The conclusion of the writer was that high 
school English teachers were far and away the most conservative group in the 
population on matters of usage. 


he MAY SUPPOSE that the title of my talk sounds like the scare headline 
of a tabloid newspaper: The Survival of the English Teacher. 1 am aware 
that English teachers will not disappear from West Virginia schools overnight. 
But there is a present and mounting danger of which the community attitude 
toward the teaching of English is a signal. Already in some areas of the country, 
English has become a ‘‘service’’ subject, handmaiden to the sciences and social 
studies. Already English teachers have in fact disappeared from faculties and 
school programs, swallowed up by social studies in the guise of core curricula. 

In our time we have seen Latin, algebra, physics, and chemistry dwindle to 
a fraction of their former enrollments. And in every part of the country foreign 
language teachers face empty classrooms. Ah, you say, they can’t do that to us. 
There will always be an English. But they can do that to us, and if we do not 
assert ourselves, they will. The fact is that a growing number of citizens do not 
feel that our subject-matter is important. 

Consider the matter from the point of view of the taxpayer. The publi: 
schools are the largest single item on the local tax bill. The tidal wave of children 
now in our fifth and sixth grades will be breaking at our doors before we know 
it. High school education is expensive, and the most expensive single item in the 
curriculum is English. There are more classrooms, teachers, and textbooks re 
quired for English than for any other subject. 

When the harried taxpayer, faced with the staggering expense of free public 
education, begins inquiring why so much English is necessary, what shall we 
say? Who will speak in our defense? Is it possible that we have alienated the 
very people in whose hands our fate rests? Are we going to get much help from 
people who have disliked our classrooms or from people who think we deal 
primarily with grammar? 

Shall we say that we need time in order to teach students to write good 
English sentences? The taxpayer, who is also the local employer of our graduates, 
will reply, ‘That's a good idea, but you don’t succeed. Your graduates cannot 
write, spell, or punctuate sentences.’” Shall we admit the truth that in most 


English classrooms very little writing is done because correction of the papers is 
such a heavy burden? 
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Shall we say that we need time to hammer home the elements of standard 


usage? Dare we disclose how m investigations show that after four years ot 


high school study, 12th grade students still make the same mistakes they made 
in the 9th grade? Shall we confess that many of the usages we try to enforce are 
no longer the usages of modern educated persons? What reply can we make 


when some alert reader points out how many first-rate modern writers join two 


ple sentences with a comma only, thereb mmitting the sin of the run-on 


sin 
sentence? Shall we take refuge in trivial ib] ay have been 
saying that in such situations everything is | » if the rely place 
a period above the comma? 


Shall we say to our inquiring taxpayer ve need time in order to get 
students interested in reading and in learning great literature? Here surely we 


ire on safe ground. There never was a time when so many peo} le have read so 
many books. And what books they are! You have seen them in dt 


1 drugstores, in 


1 


filling stations, and even in hardware stores. They do no credit to our taste or to 


our powers of creating good taste in young people 
When the original Pocket Books met their first success, the formula of the 
publishers was to add one “‘good’’ book to the list for every three westerns and 
detective stories. One of the large c ch ankly tells publishers at 
We cannot accept this book because 
good in other words. 
Recently Norman Cousins wrote 


ing publishers that they were overp! 


times, 


. too 


much for the importance of books an 
payer Ww 
journal? 

Shall we say that all h gram 
mar? Can we enter this d vhen f of our group assert that the study 
of grammar leads nowhere? Can sta tl hing of grammar when we 
know that the traditional grammar in our curricula and our textbooks sin ply 


does not give an accurate pi 


| pe RTUNATELY for our peace of minds, the study of grammar appears to 


be the safest ground to stand on in public defen Chere is abroad a curious 
, ; 


notion, which we have done n 1 to t of grammar its 


omehow good for the mind just good for the 
body 


Let 1 make my positior r al t r. | belie 


' it 18 ImMmpos ible to 
deal intelligently with language without treating its structure. What I object to 
| 


is the study of grammar to the exclusion of all other aspects of language. What 
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I object to is a grammar that does not accurately picture our language 
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The study of the structure of English can aid greatly in improvement ot 
sentences. But language has other aspects as well. It has a logical aspect which 
we can study as critical thinking. It has a rhetorical aspect which we can study as 
semantics, or as I prefer to call it, language operation. This is a study of what 
language does to people. Will anyone seriously defend the position that grammar 
is more important in our daily lives than straight thinking or a knowledge of 
how to control the effects of our language on others? 


Yet these other aspects of language seldom appear in our classrooms or 


courses of study. Even in so recent a document as the Language Arts Curriculum, 
published by the National Council of Teachers of English, language operation is 


given but scant attention, and of straight thinking almost nothing is said. It is 
probable, by contrast, that more time is spent on grammar than on any other 
item in our English courses. It is probable that more time is spent in our public 
schools on grammar than on arithmetic, reading, or any other subject. 

Yet the picture is not all dark. To an observer of the teaching of English 
across the nation nothing has been more striking in the past ten years than the 
gradual growth of conviction among English teachers that our traditional gram 


mar is incomplete, inconsistent, and downright misleading. 


I WAS RECENTLY introduced to a teacher, described to me as outstanding in 
her state. She was in fact a teacher of prospective English teachers. We 
talked about her methods of teaching grammar, and I was much taken with her 
notion of having students construct their own sentences for study until she said, 
“Of course, this method has to be controlled. Otherwise the students bring in sen- 
tences that I can’t diagram.’ That's the heart of it. Our traditional grammar 
works just so long as we use doctored sentences. It fails when we apply it to 
sentences that people actually speak and write. 

The trouble lies, to begin with, in our definitions. In the past 150 years 
linguists and grammarians have proposed over 200 definitions of the sentence. 
Unabashed by the failure of competent authorities to decide what a sentence is, 
we rush in with the statement that a sentence is a complete thought expressed in 
a subject and a predicate. When some student asks what a complete thought is 
we turn the page to the next item. 

On the next page we learn that a verb is a word that asserts or names action. 
This works well for sentences like Tom hit the ball, but we are lost when faced 
with a simple two-word sentence like Nothing happened. Surely we would have 
difficulty in showing what action is asserted in that sentence. Or consider sen- 
tences like John Brown's body lies amouldering in the grave. What action is 
named in the verb /es in this sentence? 

We turn the page again and learn that the subject of the verb tells who or 
what the verb is about. The subject of an active verb, we are told, names the 


actor. This sound good until some bright student comes up with the sentence 
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Ice melts.” To say that sce in this situation is the actor defies all of our common 
experience. 
It is just this conflict with common experience and common sense that mal 


traditional grammar so completely impenetrable to modern high school students. 


LCS 


It is this factor that accounts as much as anything for the repetition of grammar 
in every high school grade. The simple pattern of action which we find in the 
sentence Tom hit the ball is the basis of our traditional analysis. Yet it does 
violence to common sense whenever we deal in metaphorical statements like 

Money talks. 

Time flies. 

Honesty pay 
It is an outrage to common sense to sa bays names an action and that 
honesty is the doer of that action. These sen ind thousands like them 


simply do not name or suggest action. They ar 1 for other purposes 


\ ' THAT HOPE is there then for English teachers compelled by their own con 


sciences or by the uninformed prejudices of school patrons to spend time 


on grammar? It is reassuring to know that within the past twenty years a whole 


new science of linguistics has grown up, directing much of its attention to the 


nature of English. Dr. Fries of the University of Michigan publi hed this year 
his brilliant study The Structure of Enelish. Dr. Harold Whitehall of the Uni 
versity of Indiana will publish his structural analysis within another year. Other 
linguists, working of all places in the United States Department of State, are 
making new discoveries constantly about the nature of English.’ It is not too much 
to hope that within another decade, we will have a sound and satisfying grammar 
of English. 

Meantime, we will do well to give more of our time and attention to the 
other aspects of language which are so much more important in the lives of our 
students. I should like to suggest to you two goals for the teaching of English 
which merit all the time that any curriculum may devote to them. These goals 
are (1) to train students to evaluate what they see and hear; and (2) to help 
students gain control of their language so that it will do what they want it to do. 

These goals call for serious and thoughtful work on the part of students and 
teachers alike. Their achievement will require more hard work than our current 
subject matter of grammar, usage, and literary analysis. At the same time they 
will attract the interest and absorb the attention of hich school students to a 
high degree because they are clearly and oby ly significant and pertinent to 
everyday life. 

It is difficult for any adult who is : in close and daily contact with our 
young people today to realize how knowing and sophisticated they have become 

*See W. G. Leary, ‘Studies in Lar 
Service Personnel,” ETC., IX (Sprin 
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They have a far wider knowledge than their parents had at the same age. They 
are aware of the seriousness of the times in which they live, and they will not 
be distracted by trivialities in any situation where they expect serious enlighten- 
ment. These young people do not require that classrooms be turned into vaud 
ville shows ; they want simply to know that the efforts required of them will lead 


to something significant in modern life. 


4 ete YEARS AGO the senior English class in a little crossroads high school in 
South Carolina began a study of values in American life. They began with 
finding out what values are and what use we make of them. They went on to 
a study of values in their personal lives and in the lives of their community. 
At the conclusion of the work, a girl in the class wrote a letter to the editor of 
the county newspaper. She said, ‘At last we are doing something really important 
in school. We are studying values.” 

There is a famous summer school for teachers of English conducted every 
year at the Breadloaf campus of Middlebury College in Vermont. A year ago 
last summer one of the instructors in that school, Mr. Louis Zahner, made a 
talk to the graduating class, which I believe to be one of the great papers of our 
profession. I want to quote from my memory of that paper: 


The great ideals of our civilization are carried by words. 

There is no other way to express or remember them but by words. 

The words that carry these ideals are the great words of our language. 

The meaning in these words must be rebuilt for each generation. 

The study of language and meaning is the special trust and responsibility 
of English teachers. 


How can this responsibility be translated into specific goals and actions? Let's 
put it in operating terms. A major purpose of our teaching should be to show 
how our language operates. I am not now talking about language structure but 
language operation. The basic concern of this study is to see what language dc 


to pe ople. 


Penne is never used in a vacuum. It is always intended to have a particulat 
effect upon particular people. What these effects are and how they are 
achieved are the study of language operation . . . the most exciting and significant 
study in the whole field of English. Let me quote briefly some of the more im- 
portant propositions in language operation: 


Language has many uses: to inform, to express feelings, to influence 
feelings and actions in others, etc. 

Language is commonly used for more than one of these purposes at a 
time. 
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Language suggests meaning that is not stated outright. 
The tone of voice in which words are spoken suggests meaning, indeed, 
is part of the total meaning 
Word meaning comes not from dictionaries but from experience, which 
differs from one person to the next. 
Communication is possible because one person's experience overlaps 
another's. 
The way to improve communication is to improve overlap of experience 
between speaker and listener 
Word meaning can be pinned down by pointing or by using other words. 
Pointing works best with words that name objects 
The meaning of non-object words or abstractions can be pinned down 
by pointing to examples of experience and events, by showing how 
something works, or how it is made, and by other means 
All of the great words are abstractions. They name real things even 
though what they name is not perceptible to the senses 
The reality of these things named by abstractions can be demonstrated 
by showing their effects upon our lives 
This is but a hasty and incomplete statement r ld of language operation 
It is given merely to pin down the meaning th m. It is itself an example 
of how meaning can be pinned down 
Perhaps I can dramatize the new attitud wards language which this 
approach requires by stating a contrast. You wil all how we all learned that 
English sentences in be lassified as to | po the classification yields the 
illuminating information that sentences are dc ative, interrogative, exclamatory 
and imperative. This is not a very useful analysis, is it? 
Let me suggest the outlines o iff it analysis. Suppos 


kinds of statements that peopl \ each other and the reasons for 


making them. We find that there 


tatements of fact designed to carry information 

normative statements designed to state what ought to be rather than 
what 7s. For example: ‘‘Publishers are all aware of important advances 
in English teaching.” Or “English teachers are agreed on the major 
purposes of their instruction 

metaphorical statements designed to suggest likenesses in two different 


items 


There are, of course, other kinds of statements. The same method can be used 


to examine kinds of questions, and it will 


reveal that there are questions which 
cannot be answered, and bootless questions, the answers to which are of no 


concely able importanc e. 
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You can see the point and the value of this kind of language analysis. The 
results make a difference in your response to language. They make a difference 
in your actions and feelings. They are significant in your everyday living. 


Ou MAY have been thinking that among the great words to be studied are 

democracy, freedom, justice, liberty, which are commonly found in social 
studies content. Will it be urged that these words belong to the social studies 
curriculum? It is my belief that the study of language is the special province of 
English teachers. Not just literary language, but all kinds of language used for 
whatever purpose. No other teaching group in the high school is trained to deal 
with language as language. That is the special responsibility of English teachers. 

There is another area in which English teachers have a special responsibility 
and a unique contribution to make: in the area of straight thinking which is one 
particular phase of language operation. 


It may be argued that scientists and social studies experts have a responsi- 
bility here. Indeed they have, but the tools they use in teaching straight thinking 
are not uniquely or primarily a part of their subject matter. Let us be clear about 
one point: You cannot guarantee straight thinking just by teaching the scientific 
method. The scientific method is taught chiefly in experimental situations. 


Thinking in our adult lives is by no means limited to such situations. In fact, 
the opportunities for scientific thinking in experimental situations occur but 
rarely in everyday living. 


TRAIGHT THINKING is limited in any situation by the properties of words and 

language patterns. It is the special responsibility and opportunity of English 

teachers to show what these language limitations are. Let’s look at two matters 
of special importance. 

First, there is the difference between statements of fact and judgments. This 
difference is at the very base of straight thinking and of all language study. 

Note that I avoid the confusing dichotomy of fact versus opinion. What 
confuses this distinction is first that you may have opinions about facts, and 
second that it is a fact that you may have opinions. The two terms are not 
mutually exclusive nor do they cover all possibilities. Hence, when you ask of 
a particular statement whether it is fact or opinion, you find yourself faced with 
false alternatives. A statement may be neither fact nor opinion, or it may be 
both. The only way to make this old and false distinction hold up at all is to 
say that all errors are opinions. 

By contrast, if you start with “statements of fact’’ the problem of error does 
not arise. A statement may be a statement of fact even though it is wrong. A 
judgment similarly is a judgment whether it is right or wrong. The difference 
between the two lies in the way they are validated. Let me give you an example. 
If someone says, ‘A helicopter can fly backwards,” you can verify that statement 
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by watching a helicopter or by operating one. If someone says, “Helicopters 
were first used commercially in 1938," you can validate this statement by check 
ing the record books. However, if someone says, “The helicopter is a wonderful 
invention,” you cannot validate the statement by pointing, by operating, or by 
consulting the records. The statement is a judgment and it can be validated only 
by asking 

Who makes the statement? 

How does he know? 


Why does he make the statement? 


As a second example of a straight thinking problem, consider the matter of 
change. Our scientific friends have convincingly demonstrated that the physical 
world is in constant motion and in constant change. From our own experience, 
we know that people change, objects change, and situations change. If we are 
to keep abreast of them, we must change our pictures of them. We must make 
sure that our language patterns take the possibility of change into account. We 
must remember that during the time it takes to say “A is A,” A has already 
changed 

A recognition of the effect of change in our lives will help us with other 
problems of straight thinking: sweeping generalizations and rigid classifications 
As a practical classroom device to show the dangers in classification, draw a 
rectangle on your blackboard. Fill in one end heavily with white chalk. Let the 
white thin out into gray as you approach the other end of the rectangle, where 
you will leave a space of pure black. Here you have a picture of reality. On this 
drawing you can place opposites of any kind. You can place selfishness at one 
end and wnselfishness at the other. You can place general words at one end and 
specific words at the other. You can even lend your drawing to the biology 
teacher next door. He will place plant at one end and animal at the other. 

A moment ago I mentioned generalizations. The rhetoric books for several 
hundred years have warned their readers to avoid general statements and general 
words in favor of the specific and concrete. Of cour in life outside the rhetoric 
books, we can no more avoid general statements than we can avoid breathing. 


If we could not use general statements, we would have to deal with experience 


one item at a time. The prob lem is not to avoid general statements, but to use 


them wisely, and to limit them so th: wccord with the facts of life. It is 
not often in this life that we can say never, or always, or all, or none. More 


often by far, we are required out of respect to the truth to limit our general 


statements by such terms as almost, occasionally, often, 


eldom, etc. This is a 
matter of straight thinking. It is also a matter of language operation. And it is 


clearly not an area in which the science teacher is specially equipped to work. 


Here, as in all other phases of straight thinking, the English teacher has a special 


obligation and a special opportunity to prepare high school students to deal with 
the world. 
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— MAY have noted that I have said nothing about analysis of propaganda 
One reason for my silence is painful experience in trying to distinguish 
between good propaganda and bad propaganda. What do you think about propa- 
ganda for a worthy cause—the American Red Cross, for example? Is it worth 
detecting? Will the detection harm the cause? My second reason for silence about 
propaganda is this: a knowledge of what language does to people and of how 
language does it will protect anyone from the evil designs of tyrants or rogues. 
Add straight thinking to language operation and you have the means of dealing 
with all discourse. 


Such studies as I have outlined, I believe, will be convincing to the inquiring 


taxpayer whom we left some moments ago. These studies are essential parts of 
gaining maturity, of learning to cope with the world, in short, of education. 
They can be stated in terms that every taxpayer and every student understands. 
Their significance is clear. They answer that staggering question with which 
students greet any academic program: ‘What difference does it make?” 

Straight thinking and language operation do make a difference. They make a 
difference in the way people think and react to their world. 

Now, what I have been saying is this: 


We cannot afford to be complacent about the content and methods of 
English instruction. 

We need not waste our efforts in nostalgic defense of the traditional 
English course simply because it was good enough for our grand 
fathers. 

We can go over to the offense with significant new content which is 
imperative to the survival not only of English teachers but of society 

Let us set our house in order before it is brought tumbling about our 
ears. 
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— rEDLY, the nominal objective of any one adjustment is an impossibility: 
the restoration of the assured to the state he was in before a particular 
mischance. Let us suppose for a moment that a process has been developed to 
reconstitute damaged property in exactly the same condition it had been before 
the accident. After treatment the property would present the same appearance 
and perform the same service that it had before: it would be the same property. 
Since we have given up magic, no such process is possible: the adjuster must 
do his best to manipulate abstractions in one situation on the basis of a previous 
manipulation in another situation. He must rearrange high-order abstractions 
like “money” or “titles of ownership’’ in such a way as to leave the assured’s 
state of mind no worse off than it was before the particular mischance, but not 
much better off. 

It is apparent that no rigid rules or formulae can be applied to such an 
exercise. The prior manipulation—the purchase of an insurance policy—took 
place in a closed, inaccessible segment, the past. The present manipulation—the 
adjustment—although occurring in a dynamic system, concerns itself with 
another closed segment, the accident. The problem of present manipulation 
making the adjustment—is, therefore, quite like the problem of making com- 
parative measurements between two systems of reference having with respect to 
each other an ununiform motion from the vantage point of a third system having 
to the other two an ununiform accelerated motion. Quite a problem, even for 
the unique cybernetic equipment of human beings. 

Furthermore, the process of manipulating high-order abstractions in such a 
way as to leave the assured’s state of mind no worse off than it was before a 
particular accident can completely accomplish its purpose only with a semantically 
sane person. Every human being deviates in some measure from proper evalua- 
tion; so every loss adjustment will be imperfect by at least the amount of the 
deviation. Another problem is the practical need for equality of treatment be- 
tween assureds. Such equality presupposes symmetrical relationships which do 
not and cannot exist. If a separate pattern of abstractions could be arranged for 


each assured without regard to its translation into “money,” differences would be 


likely to cancel out and allow the machinery of insurance to continue in opera- 


tion. In practice, however, since translations into the “money” abstraction are 
rather easy for most persons who take out insurance, each assured demands that 
the degree of manipulation in his case shall not fall below the greatest degree 
available to any other sufferer from a like accident. Such an attitude is about as 
reasonable as it would be in the case of a mutual blood bank to which each 
member had contributed two pints of blood: if two members of the group had 
each lost a hand, they would—by an application of the original reasoning—each 
demand an equal infusion of blood without regard to the quantity of blood 
actually lost by each in the accident. 


In this case symmetrical relations existed between the members of the group 
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before the accident (common owne rship in property), but asymmetrical relations 
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stream of infantile intensional orientations: he cannot afford to be other than 
extensionally oriented himself if he wishes to deal with these adequately. The 
adjuster who is convinced that “all rich Negroes are crooks’’ is utterly unable 
to find common ground with a well-to-do Negro who happens to believe that 
‘all insurance companies are crooked.’ Both can save a good deal of time by 
going home and trying again with someone else at the other end of the table. 
If the adjuster is, however, fairly well oriented, he can show the assured by the 
most pragmatic of all demonstrations that all insurance companies are not 
crooked; that is, by making a fair settlement with him 

A large number of claims may be presented on the basis of intensional 
orientations: roofs leaking because of deferred maintenance become ‘‘roofs dam- 
aged by hail’’; an old shed that collapsed on a calm Spring day is represented 
as “blown down by wind.’ Whatever peril is covered by the policy is named 
as the one responsible for any damage in sight. In some cases such claims may 
be knowingly false; in others they represent genuine semantic confusion. For 
example, a woman may send in a claim for fire damage to a fur coat, along 
with a letter from a reputable furrier informing her that her coat was “burned. 
Everyone concerned may be acting in perfect good faith without approaching 
even remotely common ground. To a furrier the word “‘burn” is used as a tech 
nical term having no relation to combustion or fire: it designates the curling of 
hair, even on a living animal, because of heat. This sort of “burn” changes the 
texture of pelts but does not constitute physical damage. In most cases the ad 
juster need only refer the assured to her furrier in order to resolve the confusion 

Quite apart from the unhappy effect of intensional orientation on the settle 
ment of individual losses is its cumulatively depressing influence on the insur- 
ance business as a whole. By allowing customers to build up a false, intensional 
concept of insurance, the business has made inevitable on the part of some 
assureds the infantile judgment, ‘Insurance is no good,’ when, after the occur 
rence of a loss, the adjuster attempts to explain that the purpose of insurance is 


not enrichment but indemnity. 


ions REJECTION of rigidity of thought, categorization, and prejudices requires 
an initial effort so great that many persons are incapable of it. They never 


become competent adjusters no matter how excellent their technical equipment 
in other aspects of insurance may be. The competent practice of adjusting, how- 
ever, tends to develop a semantically sane human being. By the nature of his 
work the adjuster is forced continually to be conscious of abstracting; he is for 
ever trying to restore assureds to a logical, empirically verifiable way of looking 
at things. By a continued intelligent use of language he has come to understand 
its structure and its manipulation. He avoids loaded terms and is wary of high 
order abstractions. He is in the unusually fortunate position of having an occu 


pation which tends to build semantic sanity rather than destroying it. 
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under discussion, a second one invented for the more precise discussion of the 
first, and so on. The chief trouble with this method is that it is not closely 
related to concrete experiences in the first place, and it gets further and further 
away from them as it develops. You cannot say “Ouch!” in symbolic logic; nor 
is it clear that the mathematicians’ hierarchy of languages would ever necessarily 
include one in which you could say it. The mathematician aims at producing a 
self-consistent set of rules for playing with a specified set of symbols; the 
“interpretation” of those symbols, i.e., the use of them in any one-to-one rela- 
tion to objects of experience, he leaves to the physical scientist. 

There is a fourth technique that has apparently not been tried. It would con- 
sist in building up a new system of words, symbols, etc. to describe and com- 
municate concrete experiences, and doing so directly on the basis of such experi- 
ences, without any use of conventional language. Such a program, undertaken by 
persons with scientific training and aims, should produce a language appreciably 
different from those that have developed under pre-scientific conditions. The 
resulting language should have a structure more closely parallel to that of our 
pattern of concrete experiences, and it should be more flexible and dynamic than 
one constantly required to conform with previously developed patterns. No doubt 
it would have its own metaphysical biases, but they might be interestingly different 
from the old ones. I should like to see this experiment tried; but at present its 
outcome remains a matter for speculation. 

This back-to-the-nursery technique, and the study of native American lan 
guages, I leave to persons with the appropriate special training and facilities. 
I will also not intrude on the mathematical logicians, except to the extent of 
borrowing some of their general ideas. What I wish to propose is a modification 
of Korzybski’s technique aimed at two goals, an immediate one and an ultimate 
one. 


jie IMMEDIATE GOAL is to develop a new, experimental language, in such a 
way as to maintain clearly and explicitly the distinction between the working 
language and the language being worked upon. The working language is English, 
or German, or whatever the speaker is used to; it is not to be tinkered with in 
any essential way but is to be used as it stands, as a means of carrying on the 
discussion. The language being worked upon, or more briefly the product lan 
guage, is to be formed out of English words, Greek letters, musical symbols, or 
whatever may prove to be convenient; it is to be regarded not as something 
already given and to be analyzed, but as something to be created as we go along, 
always with the idea of constantly checking it against concrete experiences and 
modifying it if it fails to check. Besides the words or symbols of the two lan- 
guages, we need a notation that will distinguish between them. Accordingly, 
anything said in the product language will be indicated thus: 


)) ee © 
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The parentheses are so oriented as to suggest reversed quotation marks, with 
the idea that the material between them should help us to escape from the 
restrictions in force outside them. We are trying, so to speak, to get out of the 
quotation marks that we are now trapped in. Read: ‘‘Disquote . . . undisquote.” 

The ultimate goal is to escape not only from restrictions discovered in the 
original working language, but also from restrictions, unsuspected at first, that 
may be discovered in the product language as its empirical development proceeds. 
Eventually this will necessitate using the new and more adequate language itself 
as a working language for the development of a second-order product language, 
which will be still more in conformity with concrete experience, and so on. Thus 
we may expect a hierarchy of languages like the mathematicians’, but aimed in 
the opposite direction—toward the more concrete rather than the more abstract. 
Material of language » being worked on in language m may be indicated by 
m))"...9((™; the present case is then the special case °))!...1((°. The higher 
orders lie well in the future, and for the present the superscripts are unnecessary 

Concerning the nature of the symbols to be used between ‘‘disquotes,” no 
rules will be laid down in advance. We will start with concrete examples of, 
say, English, and modify them in whatever way proves expedient. The one aim 
is to get a better correspondence between the symbols and the experiences 


symbolized. 


A Hint from Physics 


yen KORZYBSKI notation makes explicit the recognition that Smith, is not 


Smith,. This is a good beginning, but it is only a beginning. It corresponds 


roughly to the following stage in physical science. Let us imagine an isolated 
tribe in which water pumps have been developed. It has been discovered that 
they will lift water only a certain distance, and the primitive concept of suction 
has been replaced by the concept of atmospheric pressure. In this tribe there 
now emerges an experimental scientist who devises methods of measuring this 
pressure’; and he finds that it is not the same everywhere and every day, but 
varies with time and location. Pressure,, he announces, is not the same as 
pressure,! An important step forward, but certainly not the end of all physical 
science. 

If we examine this example further, we may get some useful hints. What 
have physicists, in fact, done to get beyond that elementary stage? In the first 
place, they have studied the variations of pressure in detail, in isolated and 
controlled samples of ‘‘atmosphere,’’ and have identified the variables on which 
the pressure depends: temperature, volume occupied by the sample, etc. They 
have studied the laws of variation and have summarized them in formulas, curves, 
or tables. In the second place, they have developed a second order of analysis 
in which the concepts of pressure, temperature, etc., which were adequate for 
the original analysis, are themselves intery n the basis of molecular con- 
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cepts. Then these molecular concepts themselves have been analyzed, and so on 
This succession of stages perhaps parallels the succession of languages we may 
hope to develop in semantic analysis. In the first-order analysis, it is clear what 
is needed next. If Smith, differs from Smith,, then with what variables are the 
differences correlated, and what is the form of the correlation? Can we not 
develop something analogous to the physicist’s formula p = f(T, V,m), which 
expresses that the pressure depends on, or ‘is a function of,’ the temperature, 
volume, and mass? 


A Study in Evaluations 


0 rHIs STUDY is to proceed empirically, I begin with a conversation that 
might occur in my family. 


Father: This soup is good (1) 
Son: It’s awful. (2) 
Mother: It’s good for you. (3) 
Son: Not if you're allergic to it. (4) 


[ assume that “this soup’’ requires no further definition for the present, and 
I represent it for conciseness by ))s,((. On the simplifying assumption that 
“awful” is merely an emphatic denial of “good,” I write ))g(( for “good 
and ) ZK for “not good.” I write the first two statements thus: 


There is a formal contradiction. It can be removed by inserting subscripts: 
))g,, g.((. Good, is not good,. Now the most obvious’ difference between 
these “goods” is that they refer to different judges. Therefore, instead of writing 
merely ))g,(( and ))g,((, let us write explicitly ))g(j)((, where the variable 
))j(( is the judge. Then if ))j,(( is Father and ))j,(( is Son, we can write 
(1) and (2) more explicitly thus 


))s,: 8G.) (1) 
S$. G2) CC (2) 
There is now no contradiction: each of the two statements has its range of 
validity with respect to the variable ))j((, and that range has now been indi 
cated, as far as the data at hand-have revealed it to us. 

We have so far recognized, as experimental facts, that judgments are made 
and that they depend on the judge. But in (3) we encounter a change in another 
variable. We have here not only a different judge ) )j,((, but a different criterion. 
The previous “good” expressed a fairly direct evaluation based on sensory im- 


pressions; the new ‘‘good”’ expresses one arrived at by a more elaborate process, 


involving predictions of future consequences on the basis of past experience. 


We can distinguish the two criteria ))c,,c,((, without introducing speculative 
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Forms of Functional Relation 


= PHYSICAL SCIENCE a given relation can always be expressed in any of several 


forms. Thus the pressure, volume, and temperature of a given mass of gas 
obey very closely, under ordinary conditions, the “perfect gas law’’ p = RT/V. 
where R is a constant. This form expresses p as a function of absolute tem- 
perature T and volume V. We can also write V —RT/p, T = pV/R, or, 
finally, pV/T R. Which form is to be used is a matter of convenience. If we 
want to calculate one variable from given values of the other two, we write the 
unknown variable on the left and the given variables on the right; this gives 
three possibilities. The fourth (pV/T —R) is useful if values of all three 
variables are given and we wish to test the validity of the law-—i.e. the constancy 
of the calculated quantity pV/T—over the range examined. 

In the example just discussed, we varied the judge, the criterion, and the 
eater but kept the food constant. We might be interested in, say, examining Son's 
judgments of various foods on various criteria; for simplicity I disregard allergies 


and assume that the judge himself is the only eater considered. Then instead of 
))S,: Ba C1) 3 BGOa Co) C (10) 

we may prefer to write 
} >i. GCs,, c,): af, ¢,)¢{ (11) 


This expresses that judge 2 (Son) disapproves, ))4((, this soup on the imme- 
diate-sensation criterion but approves, ) )a((, it on the effect-on-health criterion 
Keeping ))j,(( constant, we may now assign various other values to the food 
))s(( and to the criterion ))c(( and record the results. 

Or we may prefer to use a form of expression that is symmetric in all the 


variables; for instance, 


) (jo $,.¢,) 22 
r(j,,S,,C.): gC (12) 


This expresses that the rating ))r(( assigned by judge 2 to food 1 on criterion 
1 is “not good,” but that the rating assigned by him to it on criterion 2 is 
“good.” We may now proceed to vary judge, food, and criterion over all values 
we can think of, and to record the results. Quite possibly we may decide to 
replace the two-valued variable ) ) g, 2(¢ by one capable of a number of values, 
such as A, B, C, D, F or ++, +, 0, —, —— or a numerical scale. 

Since the experimental aspect of this analysis is of first importance, it will 
not do to impose any single formalism in advance. I have merely indicated some 
possibilities. What modes of representation prove most useful must be learned 
through experiment. 

The possibility of expressing the same experimental observation in a number 
of ways involves, of course, redundancies. There are redundancies also in sym 
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bolic logic, where the four basic connectives or, and, negation, and implication 
turn out to be together equivalent to negation plus any one of the others. Never 
theless all four are usually retained for convenience; those not taken as funda- 
mental are then regarded as mere abbreviations. In English we can watch the sun- 
set, watch the sun set, watch the sun setting, or watch the setting of the sun. A 
grammarian may talk about subtle distinctions, but a scientist must regard these 
four descriptions as equivalent until a procedure can be prescribed for communi 
cating the differences between them. In our experimental product language, those 
redundancies that prove cumberson in be discarded as their uselessness be 
comes apparent. Others may tur ni be real redundancies, but to de 
scribe slightly different experiences, between which it is possible to discriminate 


by a definite observational procedure 


Stages of Analysis 

M* EXAMPLE started with ))g,(( and ))g.((. These were considered in 
sufficiently explicit. Therefore the variables ))j,c,e((, on which ))g(( 

depends, were listed; and the range of validi statement was defined, 

in terms of them. But the final result contains such symbols as ))j,, 1.((. These 

are open to the same objection as were the original ))g,, g.((. They in turn 

are eligible for analysis. 

This situation is typical of science. The gas laws relate the pressure p to other 
variables T, V, m; these are themselves not final, but subject to analysis of the 
same type. Scientific progress consists in the discovery of the relations between 
variables, not necessarily in the discovery of new variables that are more “funda 
mental’ than the old ones. Any particular study must stop at som point; the 
next can go on from there. Sooner or later, the accumulated stages of analysis 
will become more than the product language can bear. Then it will be time to 


start on the product language of order 


Tentative Conclusions 


es DISCUSSION I have given is intended to stimulate experimentation, not to 
prescribe procedures The particular notation that I have used is tentative. 


A concrete example is preferabl. to a general discussion at a high level of ab 


straction, and this necessitates an arbitrary ( F certain symbols: but it is 
not these that are important 

One thing I wish to emphasize is the importance and the possibility of main 
taining a clear distinction between statements 7 inguage and statements about 


the language. Modern mathematical logicians are careful 


about this distinction 
but their symbolism is too far removed fro: Lr 

useful in general semantics. Their 

| 


a definite set of symbols and rule ind then manipulating the 


accordance with the rules. The “produ guage’ that I propose is to 
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structed by starting with a tentative set of symbols, and then modifying them 
and manipulating them in accordance with one guiding principle: to try to get a 
faithful representation of experience. The “rules” are not to be laid down in 
advance; they are to be developed experimentally, as in physical science. By 
introduction of an explicit distinction between the working language and the 
product language, we are enabled to manipulate the latter with complete free- 
dom; it need not accord with any preconceived pattern of grammatical structure. 
This is something that cannot be accomplished by merely introducing supple- 
mentary notations in ordinary language. 

Even from this short experiment, several conclusions emerge. 

First, the explicit indication of the relevant variables automatically makes 
impossible certain fruitless arguments, which occur again and again in dis- 
cussions conducted in ordinary language. Thus it is usually acknowledged, im 
principle, that tastes are not arguable; yet this has not prevented endless argu- 
ments about whether a particular book, painting, or symphony “‘is’’ or “‘is not 
a great work of art. We may agree, in principle, that the word ‘‘good”’ in state- 
ment (1) describes not a property of the soup but a joint property of the soup 
and the taster; yet because this agreement has not been explicitly embodied in 
our sentences, we are still likely to get into an argument about a “goodness” 
that is implicitly localized in the soup. If, however, it has been agreed that the 
value of the variable ) )j(( is to be explicitly indicated in all statements involv 
ing the variable ))g((, then there is no danger of arguments of this sort. For 
within the product language, the statements necessary for such arguments cannot 
be constructed. 

Another conclusion concerns the concepts of truth and falsity. Throughout 
the analysis of this example, there was no question of whether a statement was 
“true” or “false”: there was merely the problem of ascertaining its range of 
validity. There will, of course, be cases in which this range vanishes; for instance, 
a particular ))s,(( may be unanimously judged ))e(( on criterion ))c,(( 
by every ))j(( tested. In that case the range of validity of the statement 
))s.: gQ.c,)((, with respect to the variable ))j((, is experimentally zero, 
and we may if we wish call the statement ‘‘false.’’ It is clear, however, that “truth” 
and “falsity” represent merely special limiting cases, of no intrinsic importance. 
Much of symbolic logic, as well as much of international politics, is based on 
the exclusive consideration of these limiting cases; that perhaps is one reason 
why neither of those disciplines seems able to contribute much to the effective 
analysis of concrete human problems. 

There will also be cases in which the same soup will be judged ))g(( on 
some occasions and ))g(( on others, though the judge and all other known 


relevant variables remain constant. In this case the validity of ))s,:g(j,, . . .) (( 


as against ))s,: g(j,,...)(( may be regarded as governed by variables not yet 
discovered; or it may be treated statistically, by assigning probabilities to the 
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mutually exclusive alternatives. One or the other mode of description may prove 
more convenient in any particular problem. Which, if either, is more ‘funda 
mental’’ is a question that will acquire meaning only if somebody can devise a 
procedure for answering it. 

Clearly it will take much analysis of particular, and fairly concrete, examples 
before a ‘‘product language’ emerges that can handle highly abstract discussions 


I believe, however, that the results of such analysis could be very illuminating, 


and that they could yield permanently useful methods for improving the pre- 


cision of communication. 

I chose an example centered about the word “good,” on the hypothesis that 
one can learn something about values by studying concrete and specific evalua 
tions. On the same hypothesis, such concrete studies can contribute toward the 
development of a rational theory of ethics. By that, I mean a theory based on 
operationally definable, communicable concepts. Orthodox theories have been 
based on “eternal truths” alleged to be intuitively discernible; on principles of 

correct’ behavior attributed to earlier thinkers whose wisdom is assumed in 
fallible; or on consideration of the ‘welfare of humanity’ as measured by some 
abstract ‘‘good.” It seems to be an empirical fact that those theories have not 
been completely successful. Perhaps, therefore, it is not entirely frivolous to 
devote some study to bowls of soup and to the evaluative judgm« of individual 


tasters. 
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+ DISCUSSION > 


SEMANTIC RESEARCH AND 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 


KARL ETTINGER * 


Poena linguarum dispersit homines donum linguarum 
dispersos in unum populum collegit—Grotius 


— BIBLE reports how, after for a long time men had spoken one language, 
their tongues were ‘confounded that they might not understand one another's 
speech” (Genesis XI, 7). Grotius referred to this Biblical parable when he spoke 
of the gift of language that would again unite mankind. Moses Maimonides, in 
his “guide for the perplexed,’ wrote about language and communications: 

If we hear a person speaking whose language we do not understand, 
we undoubtedly know that he speaks, but we do not know what his words 
mean ; it may even happen that we hear some words which mean one thing 
in the tongue of the speaker, and exactly the reverse in our language, and 
taking the words in the sense which they have in our language, we imagine 
that the speaker employed them in that sense. (Moreh Nebuchim XXIX) 


This statement of a twelfth century scholar sounds like a twentieth century com- 
ment on the semantic confusion in the use of such terms as democracy, freedom, 
and peace in today’s language of international relations. 

Howard E. Wilson, of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
Universities and World Affairs (1951), has indicated the direction of modern 
thinking on the problems of peace. He calls for co-operative research on a multi- 
cultural basis. He suggests semantic studies into the meaning of terms commonly 
used in international relations. This is a far cry from earlier methods of con- 
centrating on legal, historical, and economic inquiry into the causes of inter- 
national disturbances. It is also indicative of the growing awareness of the 
futility of sentimental pacifism and of the need for new scientific methods in 
exploring the causes and the prevention of wars. 

The new emphasis on communications as an essential condition of peace finds 
its expression not only in the discussions of scientists and in the programs of 

* Consultant, Press and Publications Division, U.S. Department of State: director of 


research, Petroleum Industry Research Foundation; lecturer, New School for Social 
Research. 
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civic movements. Most governments have added to the traditional arms of foreign 
policy, of diplomatic-legal, economic, and military operations, the instruments 
of persuasion. The foreign offices of many nations recognize the creation of 
international understanding and sympathy as a factor of greatest importance. 
And if the size of budgets and staff are indices of importance, it appears that 
reliance on international law, on treaties, charters, and alliances is taking second 
place to a concern with communications between peoples through other than 
diplomatic channels. For the United States, Wallace Carrol in his book Persuade 
or Perish postulates the operation of agencies of international propaganda as a 
condition for national survival. Whole regiments of psychological strategists 
serve their various governments to this end 

Another kind of concern with language is to be found at the present time 
behind the Iron Curtain. The fact that Josef Stalin took the trouble to make an 
official pronouncement on the subject of linguistics has called wide public atten 
tion to the great interest taken by Soviet thinkers in communication and language 
problems. During recent years, linguistic discussion within the Communist orbit, 
including heated discussions of the origin of language, has assumed enormous 
importance—so much importance, indeed, that we can be certain that we shall 
witness some practical consequences of the linguistic theories of Stalin on the 
international scene. It appears as if Stalin, in his “last word” on linguistics, has 
opened the way for a theoretical justification of communism in nations without 
an industrial proletariat 


O™ WOULD THINK that the intensification of talk between peoples contributes 
to international understanding. However, we and other nations frequently 


talk without communicating. Sir Gladwynn Jebb’s criticism of the Alice in 
Wonderland ‘upside-down language” of the Soviet representatives in the United 
Nations has highlighted the lack of agreement on the meaning of symbols. We 
must admit that the Russians have by no means a monopoly on the use of words 
that are not understood as they are meant. Unfortunately, man’s mastery of the 
arts of communicating sense has not kept pace with our ability to disseminate 
signs through the airwaves, by the printed word, and through pictures. Statesmen 
play the instrument of communications by ear. Frequently what we do and say 
for the benefit of foreign observers fails to reach the target. Equally often the 
message is not understood, or is interpreted in a manner diametrically opposite 
from the intended meaning. 

The validity of western ideas in terms of values traditional in other cultures 
calls for investigation. Such seemingly basic concepts as the ‘‘Nation,” ‘Democ- 
racy,” and ‘Freedom’ have different meanings in different countries. The differ- 
ence is not only one of ‘‘what is meant by the word.’’ Much more important is 
the value connotation of the term. When Woodrow Wilson called for the 
creation of new “nations” in the territory of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
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he was not familiar with the different expectations and traditions connected with 
the term in the minds of the nationalities inhabiting the empire. Today we speak 
of Arab Nationalism and overlook the content and aims characteristic of the 
movement for “independence” in the Islamic world. Without knowledge of 
Islamic traditions we are tempted to expect the peoples of Iran or of Arabia or 
of Pakistan to behave as if they were Americans living broad. In discussion with 
Soviet diplomats we discover concepts of law that cannot be understood in terms 
of Anglo-Saxon legal traditions. 


Similarly, the Marshall plan and the Point Four program cannot be under 
stood in other countries as the enactments of American ideas as we understand 
them. For all these countries ascribe to us their own grammar of motives. They 
understand us possibly even less than we understand them, and frequently our 
gifts do not contribute to better international relations. We know too little about 
the semantic reactions of others. If we cannot communicate—we often fail to 
make sense even to our friends—we cannot expect results from our efforts for 
peace. The billions spent on foreign aid programs and on armaments are wasted 
unless we learn to convey the meaning of our actions to others and to understand 
the way other peoples think and act. 


TIME has come to explore the long-neglected problems of semantics in 
international relations with the same intensity and ingenuity that has been 
devoted to the study of history and of international law and economics, and of 
the various forms of international organization. The findings of this research may 
be applied to the creation of new and more effective techniques of communica 
tion between peoples. 

We might begin with a catalog of terms most frequently used in international 
affairs, say, an Encyclopedia of International Relations which would contain not 
only the linguistic meaning but also the value connotations of words and other 
symbols in the cultures of the world. Such a lexicon of symbols as the opening 
program of semantic inquiry could be followed by studies of the elements of 
intra-cultural communications. Our concepts of international relations could be 
re-examined in the light of current facts. If symbols are the maps and the facts 
of national life the territory—-we must improve our maps to be useful in 1953 


and later. This means taking inventory of thought in an encyclopedic form. It 


means also approaching the problem of international understanding scientifically, 
from the point of view of fact-finding and technique-seeking. Such a study might 
lead to, among other things, inquiries such as these: 


Is the traditional concept of sovereignty still valid in 1953? 

Do we rightly assume that the diplomatically recognized government 
the organ of a historical legal entity—does always speak for the people it 
allegedly represents? 

Is a subject of international law (a nation, or a successor nation) 
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identical in all respects with the legal entity labeled by the same name at 
various times in history? (¢ onsequently what is the meaning of national 
collective guilt and responsibility? ) 

What are the meanings of traditional figures and terms of international 
law seen in the light of the emerging organs of a world community? 


A SEMANTIC study of the world as it ‘‘is’’ would become a most constructive 
undertaking for the promotion of peace. Conducted on an international and 
intercultural basis by statesmen, scholars, an in for many nations, this 


encyclopedic undertaking would supply a powerful instrument for improving 


understanding between peoples. The very fact of joint parti ipation would create 
a community of purpose and enroll the best brains in many nations for the cause 


of a scientific contribution to the survival of man 


APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICAL METHODS 
TO PROBLEMS IN MARKET RESEARCH 
AND ADVERTISING* 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


[ IS ASSUMED that the problems of market research have to do with deter 
mining trends in demand for products with a view of anticipating future 
demand and that the problems of advertising are (1) the dissemination of in 
formation concerning available products, and (2) the creation of demand for 
specific products. 

If the assumptions are correct problems of market research and of 
advertising are special cases of general problems of mass behavior. Influence on 
mass behavior can be exerted most effectin if Mic h behavior 
1S prope rly understood. 

There are strong indications that the il-mathematical methods can sig 
nificantly advance our understanding of such matters 

The applications ot statistical inaly » mass behavior are. of course, not 
new. Insurance practice rests solidly ot plications 

The soundness of insurance practic ows that net only ‘involuntary’ 
ispects of mass behavior are subject to strict ps ibilistic laws (deaths disease 
fires, accidents, etc.) but even ‘voluntary h as thefts, embezzlements, 


etc. Nor have statistical methods been cont! 1 to the problems of insurance 


These methods are constantly being extended to the determination of public 


opinion, prediction of election res 
Much publicity ts given to sj T lures’ of such predictions with a 
Reprinted by permission from tl tober f Ergonetics, newsletter pub 
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concomitant disparagement in some sectors of the press of attempts to apply 
quantative methods to human behavior. It must be pointed out, however, that 
elections are all-or-none events; a small error in predicting a distribution of 
votes can result in a “total” error in predicting the outcome of an election, even 
though the actual quantitative error is so small as to leave no doubt concerning 
the efficacy of the method. 

All these applications of quantitative methods have, however, been seriously 
limited, because they are almost exclusively confined to the statistical analysis of 
purely empirical data. What is desired in understanding mass behavior is a de- 
rivation of laws of such behavior, which would allow the prediction of behavior 
on the basis of a few observations, not merely by treating the observations as a 
“sample” and extrapolating the results, but by treating them as parameters in an 
equation, in which social dynamics is taken into account. 

To give an example, suppose we wish to determine the spread of a piece of 
information through a population. The empirical-statistical method requires 
taking a series of sample readings which can be extrapolated to describe the 
whole population. The knowledge of the dynamics of information spread on the 
other hand would require perhaps only one or two such readings at the initial 
stage from which the entire course of the spread could be predicted. 

The development of a science of social dynamics requires a set of assump- 
tions as working hypotheses. On the basis of such assumptions a mathematical 
theory is to be developed, whose results can be tested by field studies or under 
controlled conditions (as is done, for example, by the Public Opinion Laboratory 
of the University of Washington in connection with studies on the spread of 
rumors). 

One set of such assumptions relating to the “performance of an act’’ (say, 


buying a product) in a given population may take the following factors into 
account. 


1. The inner need to perform the act. 

2. The outside influence (say, the effect of advertising). 
The social imitation factor (coming in contact with others performing 
the act). 

4, The existence of alternatives (say, rival products). 


On the basis of these assumptions, a mathematical theory can be developed 
which will predict the demand curve as a function of time. The fitting of the 
theoretical demand curve with observed data then enables the theoretician to 
evaluate the unknown (assumed) parameters. In practical terms this means the 
determination of relative importance of the postulated factors and possibly the 
discovery of others. 

As is usual in any growth of a scientific theory, the development should 
start with relatively simple situations which can be tested in field experiments 
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at relatively little cost. One such situation has presented itself. How does the 
curve of turned on house lights during the course of the evening compare with 
the curve of the turned on headlights of cars on a well-traveled highway? One 
would expect social imitation to enter in the latter case but not in the former. 
Theoretical equations for both curves have already been worked out. The verifica- 
tion of the equations would give impetus to the further development of a theory. 
To take another example, the rise and fall of popularity of popular songs (as 
measured by the frequency of their being chosen in juke boxes) could be theo 
retically computed and the theory tested by relatively simple observations. This 
case would involve consideration of rival factors since the sudden rise of one 
song usually “‘eclipses’’ the others. The spread of buying fads, where imitation 
is probably the only important factor, is also subject to theoretical prediction and 
verification. As the various aspects of the theory of mass behavior become firmly 
established, more and more complicating factors can be added as is indicated by 


the needs of specific problems 


r IS A FAR CRY, of course, from the simple examples of mass behavior (to 
which existing mathematical theories can already be applied) to the sort of 
problems which confront, say an advertiser. It is realized that taking into account 
the innumerable factors involved in advertising situations (type of product, dis 
tribution of product, size of appropriation, competitive situation, etc., etc.) make 
it appear that the theoretical approach is powerless to cope with such problems. 
However, the history of exact sciences provides ample justification for the 
opinion that no problem once recognized is too complicated for analysis. 

The problem of deriving the laws of gases from the general kinetic theory of 
matter is certainly overwhelmingly complex if considered in its entirety. It seems 
hopeless to take into account all at once the volume of molecules, the forces of 
interaction between them, their electronic structure, the resulting electric fields 
and magnetic moments and the quantum effects in constructing a thermodynamic 
theory. Yet all these factors have been considered in the building of a very 
satisfactory theory. This was made possible by the recognition of the nature of 
the problem and by a patient, persistent attack on it step by step. 

That the problems of advertising and marketing are recognized is evidenced 
by the enormous literature on the subject, much of it of high merit reflecting an 
objective, scientific approach 

What this literature lacks is a unifying, theoretical approach. It is not sur- 
prising that it should be so, since the problems of advertising and marketing 
are the concern of practical men who carry on investigations largely with the 
view of achieving immediate practical results. Hence practically all of their work 


is empiric al. To find out how circulations of magazines overlap, one goes out 


into the field and makes a study. To find out how the shift of a radio program 


from one hour to another affects the sale of a product advertised, one has re- 
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course only to direct observation. To compare the relative effectiveness of news 
papers, magazines, broadcasting, outdoor advertising, direct mail, window dis 
play, and handbills, one is sometimes forced to conduct extensive and expensive 
studies. The result is a compilation of data, with the obvious shortcoming that 
the very completeness of data makes for confusion in trying to find one’s way 
about in it. 

There are attempts, to be sure, to bring into focus the variables involved in 
advertising problems: the number of people to be reached, theif location, the 
nature of the message, money available, nature of the media, etc., etc.. and even 
to define the crucial variables; cost per person reached, cost per sale, etc. These 
are hopeful beginnings, but they only scratch the surface of the body of knowl 
edge which in principle could be made available for the solution of such prob 
lems. The number of questions one could ask is practically inexhaustible. How, 
for example, does the value of repeated messages to a limited audience compare 
with single messages spread to larger audiences and under what conditions? How 
does one measure ‘the amount of information’’ contained in the message and 
what role does it play in the remembrance endurance of the message? How is 
the effectiveness of a message affected by the ‘news climate’ of the moment 
Needless to say, all of these things are thought about by advertisers, sometimes 
quite effectively. But the effectiveness of the thinking still rests largely on in- 
tuitive indefinable notions, much as the effective thinking of early inventors 
depended on intuition and inspiration rather than on a rational evaluation of 
circumstances. 


I’ IS THE BELIEF of most people involved in the solution of large scale prob 
lems that the most effective ways of dealing with such 


problems is by 
rational methods based on valid concepts. It is furthermore common knowledge 
that the most spectacularly effective methods of solving problems have been 
developed in the exact sciences. There is no evidence that the methods of those 
sciences cannot be extended to the study of human behavior, particularly of mass 
behavior, which, it is assumed, is of primary interest to mass industry and mass 
marketing. On the contrary, there is every indication that we are moving rapidly) 
toward an age when scientific methods will be applied to such problems with 
increasing effectiveness. 

A farsightedness on the part of industry and marketing management would 
mean a preoccupation with the long range view, that is, a support of funda 
mental research in the dynamics of social behavior which is certain to yield rich 


dividends in providing solutions to specific practical problems in the near future 
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l WHY DO FRENCHMEN: 


GREGORY BATESON 


D. GHTER: Daddy, why do Frenchmen wave their arms about? 


FATHER: What do you mean? 

D: I mean when they talk. Why do they wave their arms and all that? 

F: Well, why do you smile? Or why do you stamp your foot sometimes? 

D: But that’s not the same thing, Daddy. I don’t wave my arms about like 
a Frenchman does. I don't believe they can stop doing it, Daddy. Can they? 

F: I don't know. They might find it hard to stop. Can you stop smiling? 

D: But, Daddy, I don’t smile a// the tin It's hard to stop when I feel like 
smiling. But I don't feel like it all the tit And then I stop 

F: That's true—but then a Frenchman doesn’t wave his arms in the same 
way all the time. Sometimes he waves them in one way and sometimes in another 


and sometimes, I think, he stops waving them 


F: What do you think? I mean, what does it make you think when a French 
man waves his arms? 

D: I think it looks silly, Daddy. But I don’t suppose it looks like that to 
another Frenchman. They cannot all look silly to each other. Because if they did 
they would stop it, wouldn't they? 

F: Perhaps—but that is not a very simple question. What else do they make 
you think? 

D: Well—they look all excited 

F: All right silly’ and “ex 

D: But are they real//y as excited as they lo f I were as excited as that 


I would want to dance or sing or hi mebody on the nose but they just go 


on waving their arms. They cat 
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F: Well, are they really as silly as they look to you? And anyhow, why do 
you sometimes want to dance and sing and punch somebody on the nose? 

D: Oh, sometimes I just feel like that. 

F: Perhaps a Frenchman just feels “like that’’ when he waves his arms about. 

D: But he couldn't feel like that a// the time, Daddy, he just couldn't. 

F: You mean—the Frenchman surely does not feel when he waves his arms 
exactly as you would feel if you waved yours. And surely you are right. 

D: But, then, how does he feel? 

F: Well, let us suppose you are talking to a Frenchman and he is waving 
his arms about, and then in the middle of the conversation, after something that 
you have said, he suddenly stops waving his arms, and just talks. What would 
you think then? That he had just stopped being silly and excited? 

D: No... I'd be frightened. I'd think I had said something that hurt his 
feelings and perhaps he might be really angry 

F: Yes, and you might be right. 


* * * 


D: All right—so they stop waving their arms when they start being angry. 


F: Wait a minute. The question, after all, is what does one Frenchman tell 
another Frenchman by waving his arms? And we have part of an answer—he 
tells him something about how he feels about the other guy. He tells him he is 
not seriously angry—that he is willing and able to be what you call “silly.” 

D: But, no—that’s not sensible. He cannot do all that work so that /ater 
he will be able to tell the other guy that he s angry by just keeping his own 
arms still. How does he know he is going to be angry later on? 

F: He doesn’t know. But, just in case... 

D: No, Daddy, it doesn’t make sense. I don’t smile so as to be able to tell 
you I am angry by not smiling later on 

F: Yes, I think that that 7s part of the reason for smiling. And there are lots 
of people who smile in order to tell you that they are mot angry—when they really 
are, 

D: But that’s different, Daddy. That's a sort of telling lies with one’s face. 
Like playing poker. 

F: Yes. 


* * * 


F: Now where are we? You don’t think it sensible for Frenchmen to work 
so hard to tell each other that they are not angry or hurt. But after all, what is 
most conversation about? I mean, among Americans? 

D: But, Daddy, it’s about all sorts of things—baseball and ice cream and 
gardens and games. And people talk about other people and about themselves 
and about what they got for Christmas. 
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F: Yes, yes—but who listens? I mean—all right, so they talk about baseball 
and gardens. But are they exchanging information? And, if so, wat information? 

D: Sure—when you come in from fishing, and I ask you, “Did you catch 
anything?” and you say, ‘Nothing,’ I didn’t Avow that you wouldn't catch any- 
thing till you told me. 

F: Hmm. 


F: All right—so you mention my fishing, a matter about which I am sensitive 
and then there is a gap, a silence in the conversation—and that silence tells 
you that I don’t like cracks about how many fish I didn’t catch. It’s just like the 
Frenchman who stops waving his arms about when he is hurt. 
D: I'm sorry, Daddy, but you did say 
F: No, wait a minute—let’s not get confused by being sorry. I shall go out 
fishing again tomorrow and I shall still know that I am unlikely to catch a 
fish 
D: But, Daddy, you said all conversation is only telling other people that 
you are not angry with them . . 
F: Did I? No—not a// conversation but much of it. Sometimes if both 
people are willing to listen carefully it is possible to do more than exchange 


ereetinys and good wishes. Even to do more tl xchange information. The two 


people may even find out something which neither of them knew before. 


F: Anyhow, most conversations are only about whether people are angry or 
something. They are busy telling each other that they are friendly—which is 
sometimes a lie. After all, what happens when they cannot think of anything to 
say? They all feel uncomfortable 

D: But wouldn't that be information, Daddy? I mean—information that 
they are not cross? 

F: Surely yes. But it’s a different sort of information from ‘“‘the cat is on 


the mat.” 


* 


D: Daddy, why cannot people just sa) am not cross at you” and let it 
go at that? 

F: Ah. now we are getting to > real problem. The point is that’ the 
messages which we exchange in g $a eally not the same as any translation 
of those gestures into words 

D: I don’t understand. 

F: I mean—that no amount of telling somebody in mere words that one is 
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or is not angry is the same as what one might tell them by gesture or tone of 
voice. 

D: But, Daddy, you cannot have words without some tone of voice, can 
you? Even if somebody uses as little tone as he can, the other people will hear 
that he is holding himself back—and that will be a sort of tone, won't it? 

F: Yes, I suppose so. After all, that’s what I said just now about gestures 
that the Frenchman can say something special by stopping his gestures. 


ak 


F: But then, what do I mean by saying that ‘mere words” can never convey 
the same message as gestures—if there are no ‘‘mere words’? 

D: Well, the words might be written. 

F: No—that won't let me out of the difficulty. Because written words still 
have some sort of rhythm and they still have overtones. The point is that » 
mere words exist. There are only words with either gesture or tone of voice or 


i 


something of the sort. But, of course, gestures without words are common enough. 
* 


D: Daddy, when they teach us French at school, why don't they teach us 
to wave our hands? 

F: I don't know. I'm sure I don’t know. That is probably one of the reasons 
why people find learning languages so difficult. 


* 


F: Anyhow, it is all nonsense. I mean, the notion that language is made of 
words is all nonsense—and when I said that gestures could not be translated 
into ‘‘mere words,” I was talking nonsense, because there is no such thing as 
“mere words.”’ And all the syntax and. grammar and all that stuff is nonsense 
It's all based on the idea that “mere words’ exist—and there are none. 

D: But, Daddy... 

F: I tell you—we have to start all over again from the beginning and assume 
that language is first and foremost a system of gestures. Animals after all have 
only gestures and tones of voice—and words were invented later. Much later 
And after that they invented schoolmasters 

D: Daddy? 

F: Yes. 

D: Would it be a good thing if people gave up words and went back to 
only using gestures? 


F: Hmm. I don’t know. Of course we would not be able to have any con 


versations like this. We could only bark, or mew, and wave our arms about, 
and laugh and grunt and weep. But it might be fun—it would make life into a 


sort of ballet—with the dancers making their own music. 
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Il. LESSON IN ARCHERY 


| = ARCHER: First you must lo 


STUDENT ARCHER: There it ts 

MASTER: Where? I am blind 

STUDENT: You are not blind 

M: Do not be impertinent. I wish you to 4 e where t 
S: The target is fifty paces 

M: 1am crippled. 


S: Are you deaf; too 


M: Do not be impertinent. I 
S: You could not object t nswet Master, the target there. There! 
(He shoots an arrow into the 


M: You are brash. You have skipped lozet 5SO! your aim is good. 


How did you aim? 
S: Directly at the target 
M: Directly? 
S: I had to allow for the fall, of course iimed a little above the target. 
M: What do you mean? Exy 
S: Things heavier than air fall to the earth. Theref I aimed a little above 


the target so that the arrow, d would fall enough to 
strike the target. 

M: A complicated calculation w did you know how long it would take 
the arrow to reach the target? 

S: I didn’t really. 

M: Then how did you hit the target 

S: My aim ts instinctive. I have ofter 
to hit them. 

M: Then what was the meaning 

S: You asked me how I aimed 

M: I asked you to Iccate the target and repli itting the bull’s-ey« 
Can you define the target only by hitting Vhen I asked you how you aimed 
you lied to me. Then you tried to eal | by pretending to have per 
formed a complicated calculation 

S: But, Master, I do make the cal tion, instinctively. How else can I 
answer you? I simply £now how to ait 


M: You must think I am very stupid ell 1 rat you aim at the target 


* Assistant Professor of Phys 
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Then you tell me that you aim above the target. Then you say that you cannot 
tell me how you aim. Why do you not aim directly at the target? 

S: I would miss then. 

M: How can you hit the target without aiming at it? 

S: But I do aim at it. 

M: Did you not say that you aimed above the target? 

S: Of course. 

M: Then you did not aim at the target, after all? 

S: Master, the difficulty is in the word aim. Our trouble is semantic. 

M: It may be. Yet I fear that you are confused. That is dangerous for a 
warrior. 

S: There! (He shoots a second arrow, which strikes the first.) That is the 
mark of a warrior. 

M: Perhaps. You are an intractable student. Why did you come to me? 
You seem to be doing quite well without instruction. 

S: Do not be offended, Master. I wish to learn how things are in the world. 
I have heard the Eleatic argue that my arrow can never arrive at the target. And 
though I have struck the bull’s-eye a thousand times, I am never certain that 
next time the arrow will not fail. The Eleatic’s arguments were strong, and you, 
Master, have said that I cannot locate the target until after I have shot. I confess 
I do not really know how I aim nor can I, it seems, say where I aim. I am a 


warrior and I am afraid I may lose my skill unless I understand it better. 


M: Forget the Eleatic. He is only a hermit. His arguments do not apply to 
you. When you hit a living target, it bleeds. Does not the blood convince you 
your fear is groundless? 

S: Not always. Not for long. 

M: Close your eyes. (The Master places a second target before the first on 
in such a way that the bull's-eye of the second is higher from the ground than 


the bull’s-eye of the first.) Now, open your eyes and take aim at the target. 
This time aim directly at the bull’s-eye. 

S: I shall miss it then. (He shoots.) 

(The Master removes the second target and reveals the arrow embedded in 
the bull’s-eye of the first target.) 

S: That was a trick! 

M: But does it not satisfy you? Now you can tell how you aimed without 
having to lie. 

S: It was a trick. The Eleatic was right. I could aim anywhere and someone 
could place a target before the arrow. The arrow is nowhere until it has been 
located by the target. The target defines the arrow. The target is everywhere 
There! (He shoots wildly. The arrow misses the target and pierces a pumpkin. 
He laughs bitterly.) My target is now a jack-o-lantern! The Eleatic warned 
me my skill was an illusion. 
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M: The Eleatic is only a conniving hermit. You have nothing to fear from 
his philosophy. Your bow will always do your bidding. 

S: What is my bidding? You have shown me that I deceived myself when 
I thought I knew how to aim 

M: Have I shown you that? 

S: Yes. I understand your trick with the targets 

M: Ah, then there is promise. Come. (1 he Master leads the student into a 
large chamber without windows. At one end of the chamber is another target.) 

S: This is a strange place. It feels very strange 

M: What do you mean? 

S: Look, I can hold my arms out without fatigue. There is no stress, no 


pressure, on my legs and feet. I have never felt like this be fore. What is happen- 


ing, Master? 

M: We are falling freely through space 

S: I don’t feel a thing! 

M: A natural consequence of our situation. Gravitational effects vanish when 
one falls freely within a gravitational field. It is as if there were no gravitational 
field, as if we were free in space. What is important to you is that now this 
space can properly be thought of in Euclidean terms, and you will no longer 
need to consider gravitation and the fact that ‘‘all bodies heavier than air fall to 
the ground.’ You see, before we entered this room, you were wrong to assume 
that space—space on earth at points stationary in a gravitational field—is 
Euclidean; that is why you employed the fiction of gravitation or gravitational 
force to explain the rise and fall of your arrow from the straight-line geodesi 
of Euclid. That is to say, when you learned that you have to aim above your 
target in order to strike it, you were in effect saying, confusedly, that although 
the arrow should naturally go directly in a straight line, it actually was pulled 
out of that line by the force of gravity. Because the arrow does not travel in a 
straight line, you invent an excuse, gravity. The truth of the matter is simple 
The arrow should move, as it does, in a parabola; for, you see, in the vicinity 
of Earth, space is non Euclidean, not Euclidean 

Sia do not understand you, of course 

M: Of course? Perhaps it was too much to expect. Let us proceed with our 
experiment. (He points at the target.) You came to learn to shoot. Take your 
bow and shoot the target. 

S: Yes, Master. (He shoots and misses, his arrow striking above the target.) 
I have missed! 

M: Take more careful aim. 

S: Yes, Master. (Again he shoots and misses, his second striking beside his 
first.) Master, Master, I do not understand! 

M: Do not deceive me now. How did yo 


S: A little above the target, as always. 
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M: Do you wish to hit above the target? No? Then aim where you wish to 


hit. Aim directly at the bull’s-eye. 

S: But, Master, I— (Taking careful aim at the bull's-eye, he shoots an arrou 
directly to the center of the target.) Master! (He shoots a second and a third 
arrow; both strike the bull’s-eye.) Master, Master, I do not understand. (He 
begins to weep.) 

M: Weeping? Why are you not happy? You have always wanted to aim 
directly at your target, have you not? Are you not relieved no longer to need 
to rely on a complicated, “instinctive” calculation? 

S: Master, have mercy. 

M: The problem was to define the target. That is the first lesson. It is simple 
now. The target is where the arrow strikes. The arrow strikes where it is aimed. 
You may aim directly. Where you aim and where the arrow strikes are now a 
single place. Why do you weep? You should be happy. 

S: You have confounded me with magic. You berated me for lying when 
I did not mean to lie. You mocked at my simplicity. You tricked me first with 
targets. And now you trick me with this room where arrows do not behave in 
their accustomed manner. 

M: I have tried only to help you understand yourself, my son. The mis- 
fortune is that it is in your nature to lie a little. To lie a little and then to com 
plicate matters by rationalizing your lying answer. The process is rooted in your 
language. You say ‘‘directly” and mean ‘‘a little above.” You think it a fault of 
nature that you can not aim directly and blame her for it. You are proud of 
having exposed through “gravitational force’’ nature's perversity. You are so 
conceited that you must anthropomorphize the action of nature, and your lan- 
guage expresses your conceit. When you learn that language is not necessarily 
invariant from experience, you can not believe it. From your expression I see that 
you have not understood me. It does not matter. You would do little to change 
yourself. You would have to resort to other symbols if you wished to learn uni 
versal truths; your words are earth-bound. 

S: Take me back, Master. This room which could have been wonderful to 
me has become terrifying. 

M: As you wish, we return to earth where the limitations of words are not 
the concern of warriors. But warrior or wise man, he who adventures into space 
must adventure first into his mind. (They return to the first target range outside 
the chamber.) 

S: (He seizes his bow and shoots an arrow into the bull’s-eye.) There! THERE! 


M: Indeed, you are an excellent archer. You have nothing further to learn. 
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ie RECENT YEARS, after a period of wild quantification, especially in the United 
States, and the attempt to out-science the natural scientists, theorists and 
system-builders among social scientists have anew gained respectability. A re 
integration of scientific endeavor now appears to be in the making. Such 
reintegration must be based on models of reality which allow other scientists, 
starting from the same facts, to come the same conclusions; the models must 
suggest experimentation and prediction, quantification < ell qualification ; 
they must lead to valid laws, or at least principles nal they must be able 


y I 


to deal concretely with single cases and situ: 


Three recent books may serve as illustrations of these attempts at building 


ientific system of the psychological understanding of man and the possibilities 


of psycho-therapeutic treatment The firs ; by Professors John Dollard and 


Neal E. Miller of Yale: its title define e field, its subtitle indicates the 


hypothesis: Person ality and Psychotherapy: . Analysis in Term f Learning, 


, 


['hinking and Culture. The second, by the late—greatly lamented—Kurt Lewin, 
lastly director of the Research Center for Group Dynamics at Massachusetts In 


stitute of Technology, is a collection of his theoretical essays, brilliantly edited 


‘ } 


by Dorwin Cartwright. It contains twelve papers publisl ed in the last ten years 


of his life: its hypothesis is implicit in the title: Field Theory in Social Science 


* This review-article by Joseph H. Bu h longer article 


originally entitled “Operation Mankind,” was written in th immer of 1951 as a tribute 
to Hermann Broch, Austrian poet and { f Sleepwalkers, The 
Death of Virgil, and numerous social and political writings. Dr. Bunzel. sociologist and 


and social psychologist, author of Der Liebe iuberbogen (Vienna, 1934). is Director of 


Research, Mayor's Advisory Committee for the / ! w York City 
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The third book is by J. L. Moreno, M.D., director of the Sociometric Institutes 
at Beacon and New York. Its title is descriptive of the system: Sociometry: Ex- 
perimental Method and the Science of Society. Its subtitle widens the scope of 
inquiry considerably: An Approach to a New Political Orientation. The book 
consists of 31 articles and speeches, most of them previously published. 


pa BEGIN WITH the Dollard-Miller contribution: it consists mainly of an at- 
tempt to integrate into a system of mainly behavioristically oriented psy 
chology their own theories of learning and the findings of psychoanalysis and 
sociology. Its “ultimate goal is to combine the validity of psychoanalysis, the 
rigor of the natural science laboratory, and the facts of culture.” 


Basic for their hypotheses is the idea that psychotherapy—more than only a 
cure for neurotics—is actually ‘the window to higher mental life.” ‘There is 
no artificial separation between intelligence, emotion, childhood, social influences 
and behavior derivations.’’ In fact, ‘The study of psychotherapy, in distinction 
from the isolated study of abnormal behavior, is a description of the process by 


which normality is created.” “If some persons acquire a normal personality in 
childhood and others from the work of psychotherapy, there must be fundamental 
similarities between the two processes.’” Thus the authors proceed to show that 

if a neurosis is functional (i.e. a product of experience rather than of organic 
damage or instinct) it must be learned.’’ And “it must be learned according to 
already known experimentally verified laws of learning.’ Selecting the Freudian 
technique of psychotherapy—because it is the one the authors have worked in 
and know best—they propose to study neurosis with the help of psychoanalytic 
theory, which, however, they modify considerably. 

The authors start with the definition of the neurotic as a person “capable 
of acting and yet unable to act and enjoy” (italics theirs). The neurotic is 
miserable, stupid, and has symptoms. His misery is conflict-produced; his stu- 
pidity, caused by repression, hinders him from using his higher mental processes 
successfully to solve the problems of everyday life; his symptoms reduce his 
fears somewhat, because, in the author's terminology, they are learned as habits 
and are reinforced because they reduce neurotic misery. 

Using their own studies on “Social Learning and Imitation’’ and a host of 
related works, mainly by experimental psychologists, the authors state the funda 
mentals of learning as: drive (motivation), cue (stimulus), response (act or 
thought), and reinforcement (reward): These chapters are by far the best of 
the book, stating psychological theory clearly and concisely. The function of 
culture in this learning process is to serve as a storehouse of solutions to re- 
current problems. 

However, and this seems to us a very important point, “learning must be 
based not only on cognitive intelligent, but also on unconscious unintelligent be 
havior.” In studying the learning process, therefore, we should also regard the 
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“irrational” drives which influence, and in many cases, shape our attitudes and 
resulting behavior and cultural habits. Moreover, these habits must be maintained 
by reinforcement. For example, the authors refer to the seeming mental inferiority 
of lower-class children and believe that it may be based on the lack of reward 
for greater intellectual efforts. 

Other sections of the Dollard-Miller study deal with the normal person using 
his ‘‘mind” to solve his emotional problems, and with the question of how 
neurosis is learned. Following Freud, the authors state that “infancy indeed may 
be viewed as transitory psychosis.” The feeding situation, cleanliness and sex 
training, and responses to anger are the main conflict-producing and neurosis- 
teaching situations in early life. 

Dollard and Miller discuss, finally, how the therapist works and how he 
should work as a special kind of teacher. They suggest he should be ‘‘mentally 
free, empathic, restrained, and positive’; they also state that ‘‘other things being 


equal” it is better “that the therapist be married than single | 


that he show evi 


dence of a good conscience in dealing with his personal affairs; that he be pro- 


fessionally responsible and cooperative, rather than a lone wolf or prima donna 


that he have some viable sublimation rather than an incontinent preoccupation 


with professional work and that he have a sense of humor.” 

Despite its unquestioned craftsmanship, the Dollard-Miller book has some 
serious shortcomings. It neglects all work which is not exactly within the sphere 
of competence of the authors; its dealing with sociological and anthropological 


materials is inadequate ; for example, no reference is made to G. H. Mead, whose 


role theory could very well have been imbedded in the Dollard-Miller frame- 
work. Only psychologists and a few personae gratae from the fields of psychiatry 


are referred to in the almost 200 references which close the volume. The index 


does not name either Lewin or Moreno; nor, for that matter, Andras Angyal, 


whose Foundations of a Science of Personality would certainly have been germane 


to the topic, especially his stress of the concept of acculturation which develops 


the person from the human organism. Although paying lip service to the per 
sonality-and-culture anthropologists, these remain practically shadows. 
Furthermore, the Dollard-Miller volume leaves unanswered some disturbing 
questions. Is psychotherapy just a method to adjust deviates from the nice, clean, 
wholesome, middle-of-the-road American way 


of life, as the book seems to 
imply? Despite its fill of ‘‘challenging hypotheses” for newer and better master’s 
and doctor's degree candidates, the implications of the book are essentially 
static. The authors’ thesis does not appear to provide for anything but barren 


conformity; it adjusts toward a given status quo, almost giving the impression 


that the authors would like to prevent social change and social progress. Adjust- 


ment, we feel, must have a Janus face. Adjust the individual to society, well 
and good; but society itself, more often than not, needs to be adjusted to the 


deepest ethical needs of man 
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+ tw WORK OF Kurt Lewin has considerably wider scope than that of Dollard 
and Miller. It comprises individual, interpersonal, and social psychology of 


groups. In order adequately to observe and describe the psychological phenomena, 
he uses as his main concept ‘the field.”’ The field is defined by Cartwright in 
his foreword. “All behavior (including action, thinking, wishing, striving, valu 
ing, achieving, etc.) is conceived of as a change in some state of a field in a 
given unit of time.’ Therefore, the social scientist, especially the psychologist, 
must deal not only with the individual but with his “‘life-space,” that is to say, 
with him and his whole environment, his psychological climate, and all relation 
ships concerning an individual or a group. For groups also have their life-space 
and must likewise be considered and treated within their ‘‘field.’’ Lewin states, 
in the first of his collected theoretical papers (1940) that the basic statements 
of field theory are that (a) behavior has to be derived from a totality of co- 
existing facts, (b) these coexisting facts have the character of a ‘dynamic field 

insofar as the state of any part of the field depends on every other part of the 
field. 

In a later paper (1942), Lewin asserts that ‘‘field theory, as any scientifi 
approach to psychology, is behavioristic, if this means the tendency to provide 
operational definitions (testable symptoms) for the concepts used.” As prin 
cipal features of field theory he lists ‘the use of constructive rather than classifica 
tory methods; an interest in the dynamic aspects of events; a psychological rather 
than a physical approach; an analysis which starts with the situation as a whole; 
a distinction between systematic and historical problems; a mathematical repre 
sentation of the field.” 

Lewin recognizes that “psychoanalysis has probably been the outstanding 
example of a psychological approach which attempts to reach the depths rather 
than the superficial layers of behavior.’ “To describe a situation ‘objectively’ in 
psychology actually means to describe the situation as a totality of those facts 
and only those facts, which make up the field of the individual.” 

In order to understand the high regard in which Kurt Lewin was held by 
his fellow craftsmen, we might look appropriately at his chapter on learning 
theory. Lewin distinguished in learning four types of changes: “(1) learning as 
change in motivation (learning to like or to dislike); (2) learning as change 
in cognitive structure (kaowledge) ; (3) learning as a change in group belong 
ingness or ideology (this is an important aspect of growing into a culture) ; 
(4) learning in the meaning of voluntary control of the body musculature (this 
is one important aspect of acquiring skills, such as speech and self-control).’ 
Here, as in numerous other instances, we can see theoretical sharpening of con- 
cepts by an original thinker at work. 

However, Lewin’s greatest contributions lie in the field of social psychology 
specifically in what he termed “group dynamics.’ A social psychology, in order 


to stay scientific, must use a ‘framework of constructs” representing types of 
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social interdependence. Lewin uses the concept of the group itself to suggest 
an improvement over the gestalt theory: the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts. Conceiving of ‘a group as dynamic whole would include a definition of 
the group which is based on interdependence of its members.” “It is very pos- 
sible,” he explains, ‘that a number pet is a certain similarity, for 
instance, sex, race, economic position, attitude, without being a group. On the 
other hand, a group need not consist of m« lich show great similarity. 
Not similarity but interde pendence of member nstitutes a group 

Such seemingly abstract considerations ass rreat importance when applied 
to experimental situations. Lewin worked out and helped others to work out 
rigorous laboratory experiments, mostly w ma roups udmits that “the 
greatest progress in methodology has n made in the study of relatively small 
units; of single acts and face-to-face groups f social psychology is going to 
play the role that Lewin and o issigned it, it will have to work out 
techniques and procedures adequate for reliabl ting of large groups and 
complex situations with many vari 

Lewin’s latest paper, ‘Fror f Group D states perhaps most 
clearly, despite numerous and involved mat ical calculations and examples, 
the tasks, aims, and possibilities of a dynamic soci ry for both indi 
viduals and groups. “One of the by-products of tl ond world war,”’ says he, 


“of which society is | 


ardly aware is the new st evelopment which the 
social sciences have reached. This development indeed may prove to be as revo- 
lutionary as the atom bomb.”’ 

Lewin points out that even before the v ltural anthropology had been 


| 
} 
h 


applied to modern as wel » the war further progress 


has been made: “‘sociometric techniques, group observation, interview techniques 
and others are enabling us more ar re to gather reliable data on structural 
properties of groups, on the relation bet 1 sul ps and 
yn the relation between a group ; he | jual member Thus we 
have reached a stage in which we c: perate wi wh individuals 
through groups can be manipulated an lanaged rroup entation is a 
form of social management ... (and) ll lead to a natural integration of the 
social sciences’: moreover, it will force il scientist to recognize as reality 
the totality of factors which detert 

The tools of social investigation which Lewin an s co-workers have pre 
pared are, he believes, ‘equally app! tural nomi ociological, 


and psychological aspects of grouy t a great variety of processes, 


such as ‘production levels icto a work team and individual worker, 


chang s of abilitice 5 of ant 1 i ind ipa I ne yroup an | many 
others The analysis concedes eality to all a croup life and to 
social units of all sizes. The appli he structural properties 


of the process and the total situation in which it tak .”’ Lewin concludes 
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that “the task implies three steps: sufficient development of analytical concepts 
and theories concerning social forces, their quantification in principle through 
equations, and measuring concrete cases.'’ Hopefully, he says that “the first step 
in the treatment of group life has sufficiently progressed to permit a collaboration 
of the various branches for the second and third task.” 

What is most striking about Lewin, however, is that he understood the 
political urgency and revolutionary character of the world situation. He tried 
openly and wholeheartedly to introduce ethics—the democratic ethics of his 
adopted country—into science. His studies of authoritarian, anarchistic, and 
democratic climates may not be all a rigorous sociometrist might wish for, but 
they show at the very least that social science, to have any value at all, must 
stand for social values, and these today, as always, are political. 

From the published papers one cannot judge whether Lewin has created 
operationally definable social values; but one can safely say that his psycho 
therapeutic and group-therapeutic ideas were ethically conditioned rather than 
mere adjustment techniques. He attempted to create new insights; he showed 
new directions, even if it was not granted to him to walk the whole road. 


2 FIRST PART of Dr. Moreno’s collection of papers is devoted to definitions 
He defines sociometry as the ‘measurement of social relations in its broadest 
sense, al] measurement of a// social relations.’’ He warns against ov er-emphasis 
on the measurement at the expense of neglecting the socius, the companion, 
whose reactions are to be measured. The way to achieve measurements is to 


study the patterns of social choice and rejection as they exist in groups 


In several papers Moreno sharply delineates the differences of sociometry 
from gestalt and field theories and from Freudian psychoanalysis. He claims 
(1933) that “sociometry accomplishes a thing which the Gestalt theory does 
not approach; it studies expression and organization in relation to the act or 
acts which produce them.” Later (1949) he criticizes the field theory as un 
productive in the social sciences, or, at best, a Johnny-come-lately “with sociometry 
leading the race.’’ With respect to psychoanalysis, Moreno says that sociometry 
moves from acts to symbols rather than vice versa. Sociometry replaces the old 
doctor-patient relationship by psychodramatic action. The sociometrist is “‘socio- 
creative’; sociometry attempts actually to organize masses and groups. These 
features of sociometry, says Moreno, constitute decisive advances over the worl 
of Freud and his students. The second half of Moreno’s book discusses group 
formation and social dynamics; like the first part, it is filled with new concepts, 
constructs, and terminology. Among these concepts is the ‘‘social atom,” which 
he defines as ‘the individual and all people near or distant to whom he is 
emotionally related at that time.” Later, he describes the social atom as ‘‘an anra 
of attractions and rejections radiating from [the individual} and towards him.” 

An understanding and measurement of groups consists largely (and logically) 
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of mapping the relations between persons; the relations thus emerging Moreno 
calls “'tele-relations,” which combine into “psycho-social networks.” These are 
depicted by the “sociogram,’” which is a graphic representation of the choice 
rejection pattern. Inquiry into choices and rejections must offer to the testee true 
incentives for answering such questions. For example, a man may have little 
incentive to answer the question whether he likes his neighbor, since he will 
rarely have a chance to exchange him for another; but he may have a great deal 
of incentive in answering the question whether he likes the members of his work 
team (a hope that he may be put into more congenial company). Such incentives 
are especially strong in closed groups or societ such as schools, prisons, and 
reformatories (where much of this work began) 

Moreover, choice-rejection patterns can be acted out for purposes of social 
therapy. This innovation leads to Moreno’s most plausible contribution: the 
psychodrama and its offshoots, the axio- and socio-drama 

Moreno's psychodrama consists of five elements: the stage, the subject or 
patient, the director, the staff of therapeutic aides or auxiliary egos, and the 
audience. The stage provides the patient with a living space where he can live 
out and act out his feelings, dreams, wishes, desires, and hostilities. The subject 
portrays himself and his social atom. Spontaneity reigns; words are supplemented 
or replaced by action; the subject, to use an existentialist term, becomes 
“engaged.” 

As producer, therapist, and analyst, the director stands outside of the subject's 
involvement; he has a staff of aides at his disposal with whom the subject can 
act out his difficulties; these “‘egos’’ can assume reality and play vital roles in the 
subject's therapy. Moreover, they can serve as social investigators 


For group psychotherapy the most important part is the a idience, an ambi- 


valently active and passive group now playing with the subject, helping, sup- 
porting, criticizing, now becoming involved themselves, each member achieving 
his own personal catharsis through the process of identification with either the 
patient or with any of his auxiliary ego: 

The psychodrama presents, according no, unlimited possibilities as a 
field of research because “it does not rely on interviews, questionnaires or re 
ports,’” also “the subject can be studied singly or in a pair, as they actually move, 

and act in a situation 
and role-training ar primary importance for the development 


psychodrama. Here appear similarit between Moreno and G. H 


ut while in Moreno’s opinion ‘Mead’s present is a universal, static and 


passive category,” his own “moment” is a creative and dynamic category. Whereas 
Mead introduces his theory of roles a 1 observer, Moreno develops his own 
thesis by means of designed experin 

Psychodrama can be used for individual therapy—-Moreno is a psychiatrist 


and uses psy hodrama in conjunction with shock therapy hypnosis, and the whole 
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gamut of chemical and psychological medications—but it can and should also be 
used for treatment of groups. In this latter form, as socio-drama, it can be used, 
for instance, in making the establishment of an unsegregated housing project 
more palatable to a recalcitrant community; in resolving school conflicts, in 
political discussions, and even, Moreno suggested once—only half jokingly—in 
the group psychotherapy of group psychotherapists. 


i ers MAIN THESES pervade Moreno’s sociometric program: one is that “the 
whole of human society develops in accord with definite laws” and the other 
that “a truly therapeutic procedure cannot have less an objective than the whole 
of mankind.” The former thesis seeks to find lawful behavior throughout social 
relations; it has led Moreno to some of the most potent political assertions of the 
whole book, particularly to a broad discussion of basic tenets of sociometry as 
compared with the social philosophy of Marxism: 

Both are in faver of direct action; both demand a radical change of 
the existing order; both are against palliatives; both claim that scientific 
knowledge of dynamics of social relations are indispensable for a theory 
of social revolution; both claim that all social ills, economic, psychological, 
axiological, and cultural are interdependent; both insist that the people 
act in their own behalf and that they are called to universal social action. 

However, sociometry differs from Marxism in holding that not only the 
economic but all social relations must be investigated, and secondly, that socialism 
is the revolution of only one, the economic proletariat. What about the “‘socio- 
metric proletariat” to which everyone belongs who suffers from one misery or 


A 


another? ‘The whole world is full of isolated, rejected, unreciprocated and 
neglected individuals and groups.” 

Sociometry can diagnose social structures; for Moreno it is also the coming 
instrument of vast social changes. Such changes have to be carried out by the 
people themselves. “Mankind itself . . . becomes the experimenter” and out of 
the mass of interpersonal and intergroup relations will emerge a “gradually 
maturing humanity.” This is Moreno’s promise, culminating in the suggestion 
of a department of human relations within the United States Government to 
carry his program into effect on,a vast scale. 

Whatever the overstatements in Moreno’s book, and whatever his short- 
comings of style and manner of presentation, some of the basic ideas of soci- 
ometry may have great practical possibilities. Although not centered on an ethical 
value system, the book is based upon the recognition of the essential self- 
reliance of man in his society. 

To Anatol Rapoport in his Science and the Goals of Man, we owe the im- 
portant point that, fascinated by the negative aspect of the notion of relativity, 
we have overlooked the positive aspect: namely the fact that there is a “human 


invariant’’—Hermann Broch calls it “the earthly absolute’’—and that in studying 


culture, we create a culture higher than the one we study. 
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What does this mean for our quest | in integrated psycho-social philosophy 
It means first that we have to operate according to kr consciously constructed 
value-systems, both—following Max Wel tinction—in the ethics of con 
viction and the ics of respor yom knowing what is right, bu 
also acting in accordance with | ul ontrariwise, not only acting 


decently, but also recognizing the prit ynviction, the attitude under 


neath the behavior 


M* S BASIC PROBLEM remains: he has to find freedom which guarantees 
4 order; he has to create order whicl liberty for personal and social 


develop: nt. Only social ScCIeEnce a f \ 1 1S social. 1 social orde r which 


is scientific—can serve as the value nter arout 1 delicate cultural 
balance can be created. No absolutes exist tod n the realm tern thought 
ind life. Rather than lament the disappear of t ilues ¢ r fathers, we 
must consciously analyze what there 1 ed lasting and what 
; only ephemerally human 
One such lasting value was found b rzybski and labeled “‘time-binding. 

Brilliantly re-asserted by Hayakawa is ‘tl bility to organize social coopera 
tion at a distance and to accumul ks e over generations of time through 
the use of symbols.’ But more t knowledge, | in evaluations are also thus 


transmitted and made useful 
it too far-fetched to sug sf it onstit ystem values of 
ywn; that the language of my ted by arts, is a real carrier 
th and insight? Is it not tru thin! r cultu it is not 
systems of barter-trade, marri religious one but their 

expressions of these tha 
three operational methods d t] boo! re all taken from 
sic emotional source ver, in order tol ! I tive they must 
rted by basic assumptions of an h; - in order to work 
therapeutically (on the basis postulated by Moret n e) they must affirm 
the irrational, emotional, revolutionary attit of ea The emotions 
underlie what may be called the newer ethics of th ventieth century; the final 
and definite fusing of responsibility and « ion, of creed and deed. It is by 
the emotions—Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs rrectl th: e€ appreciate and 
evaluate, accept and reject is they v mat eings instead of 
machines 

(Broch), where 
harnessing of 
anything but 
sterile lf-composed If-suffics elf-right . a is eternally untrue, 
though each equation may be wot fully cor Therefore, surely social sci 


entists must continue in their lit i 1 single features of human coopera- 
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tion. Time, energy, and genius must be expended on the preveutive aspects 
of the care of mental health and to organize therapeutic means of emotional life. 


ITHOUT a basic value system, however, these will be worthless, isolated, 

little attempts. A system must be created and centered in what I have called 
social esthetics, which means the scientific penetration and creative interpretation, 
based on an ethical foundation, of artistic productions of past and present, thus 
trying to unearth and uphold, to foresee and foretell, the myths of the new, the 
successful, the humane revolution of the Twentieth Century. 


JosEPH H. BUNZEL 
Mayor's Advisory Committee for the Aged 
New York, New York 


Symbol Studies of the Hoover Institute 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SYMBOLS, by Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, 
and Ithiel DeSola Pool. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952. (Hoover 
Institute Studies, Series C: Symbols, No. 1) 87 pp. $1.75. 

THE “PRESTIGE PAPERS”: A SURVEY OF THEIR EpITORIALS, by Ithiel DeSola 
Pool. (Symbols, No. 2) 146 pp. $1.75. 

SYMBOLS OF INTERNATIONALISM, by Ithiel DeSola Pool. (Symbols, No. 3) 
73 pp. $1.25. 

SYMBOLS OF Democracy, by Ithiel DeSola Pool. (Symbols, No. 4) 80 pp. 
$1.50. 


_ SERIES of symbol studies issued by the Hoover Institute should be of 
interest to the general semanticist, for new ground is broken in an important 
area of research. A word at the outset might be offered about the genesis of these 
studies. In 1948 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant to the 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford Uni- 
versity to conduct a study of aspects of the world revolution of our time and its 
consequences for world politics and national policy. These studies were conducted 
by the Hoover Institute as part of its research project on Revolution and the 
Development of International Relations (RADIR Project). 

Initially, much time was spent discussing and experimenting with new 
methods of approach to research. A means was sought to systematize a general 
view of the uniformities and divergencies in the pattern of world revolution 
as it has occurred in the various countries. Harold D. Laswell wrote a basic 
memorandum suggesting the scope and methods of the study. The results of all 
this research have now begun to appear under the general title Hoover Institute 
Studies, comprising five series. The first three series are in the ‘Basic Research’ 
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category: Series A, General Studies; Series B, Elite Studies; and Series C, Symbol 
Studies. Two additional series are in the rpretative Studies” category and 
include: Series D, Country Studies: and Series E, Related Studies. 

Those directing the RADIR Project conceived of the ‘world revolution of 
our time’ as being capable of analysis by measuring changes in the composition 
and vocabulary of the wielders of power, whorn they call “'the elite.’’ Therefore 
an effort was made to concentrate on elite studies and symbol studies, which con 
stitute the two main series of monographs. The monographs have been a co 
operative endeavor, rather than the work of one man 

In general the project was set up t rpret global political trends fron 
1890 to 1950 in the five great world pow The researchers assumed that what 
the political elite in each of these count: ate about the social and political 
scene is related to what they do, and they hav mployed content analysis to 
bring to view changes in attitudes of leaders i 1ese various countries during 


six decades. 


_— SPECIFIC method which they chose was | ct key words or symbols 
which were found in the body of pay which they studied. The investi 
gators made careful note of the frequency with which more than 400 key words 
were employed in various contexts in th prestige pay roverning 
elite, rather than by appraising the meanings of stat nts 1 1 by the leaders 
themselves. By the frequency count of these y symbols, the researchers sought 
to trace the metamorphosis of social the five 
countries. 

Key symbols used to study the changing vocabulary of these societies, by way 
of example, include such terms as “imperialisn patriotism,” “‘self-determina 
tion,” “proletariat,” “socialism,”’ ‘‘arbitrati onciliation,”’ ‘internationalism. 
(This methodology is similar to that used in the World Attention Surveys under 
Lasswell’s direction during World W 

As stated earlier, the RADIR Project ( rs 1890 to 1950 for in 
tensive study. Three content analyses were made for these studies. The largest of 


these was a study of editorials in the “prestige papers’’ in five major powers. 


In each major power one newspaper st ut as an organ of elite (governing 


group) opinion Usually semi-ofhicial, tl e paper re read by publ 
officials, journalists, scholars, and business leaders. They have varying circula 
tion, but enormous influence. While there m< * no intrinsic reason why 
‘prestige pape c should exist, the fact that ) : im countries of widely 
varying politi al structure is a tribute to the rt of publi ninior modern 
culture. The elite have found it necessar ry\ ( ake tT te and 
authoritative statements of policy aila r wide dissemination 
The “prestige papers’ chosen for the five great powers were: The Times 
Great Britain; Novoe Vremia and Izvestia, Russi he New York Times, Unite 
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States; Le Temps, Le Monde, France; Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Fran f 
furter Zeitung, Voelkischer Beobachter, Germany. 

The sample of these papers consisted of the editorials in these papers on the 
first and fifteenth of every month or a date nearest to it. In each editorial in th 
sample, the coders noted the presence of any of 416 symbols which constituted 
the symbol list. Of these, 206 were the names of national or similar units: 
countries, national minorities, continents, etc.; and 210 were key symbols of the 
major ideologies which have been contending in world politics during the past 
half-century. (The list of symbols was drawn up by Harold D. Lasswell, who 
also drew up the basic instructions for the readers. ) 

Each coder worked from a symbol list translated into the language of the 
paper being read. When the reading was completed, time-series graphs and fre 
quency tables were drawn up for each symbol or ar-by-year b 


rCT 
yasis 


statistical analysis made. The actual 
subsamples, 416 symbols. The actual tot 
105,004, quite a sizeable number and much larger than most research projects 
can hope to attain. In other words, major trends of ideas over the years was 
traced in these papers by tabulating the treatment in the editorials of these 416 
key symbols relating to countries, persons, groups, organizations, and ideologies 
In the first two volumes of the Symbol Series, the researchers portray the 
scope and method of the study, as well as some of the technical problems which 
they have encountered. Their objective, as in all content analyses, was to describe 
as precisely and clearly as possible the content chosen for study and to systematize 
the data gathered in an efficient and meaningful manner. The second volume also 
contains a 56-page appendix giving such things as the frequency and range of 
the symbols employed, and data on the editors of the prestige papers in each 
country during the 60 years studied. Volumes three and four deal respectively 
with the usage of symbols in the realm of international affairs and in the demo 


catic ideology. 


= GENERAL, the authors have found that absolutism in government results in 
restriction in the use of political symbols and subjects. The same trend holds 


true in war times. For example, when Hitler became dictator in Germany, the 
number of political symbols used in the prestige paper declined; likewise in 
Russia after the Soviets came into power. Both the New York Times and the 
Times of London were usually found to be temperate or a bit cautio 
usage of ideological symbols and in statements editorially dealing with 
political subjects. The modern Soviet press, as typified by Izvestia has be 
increasingly nationalistic and isolationist in its editorial utterings 

The writers have found a close correlation between the editorial position: 
of the prestige papers and tendencies in the actual attitudes of the elites toward 


each of the other countries considered in this study. Before the second World 
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War the authors note a trend away from lationism in the New York Tim 


a note of appeasement toward Hitler in th h and F papers and e\ 


in Russia, and growing friction in the post-war years amot 1e great powers 
is a whole 

The authors point out that there w ab lemo levant symbols 
used in this study: su 
Suffrage, Franchise, 
Broadly speaking, an 
over the years. It was obvious 
modern thought. Irrespective 
countries, with the exception of 
the judet € expressed about 
Russians camouflaged their de 
during 
other papers. While the N: 
editorially of their 


the Soviet t 


The Stanford resear 


ides on international affairs expre 
the rel tionships among states. I1 


are a reliable barometer of elite 
the trend of America away from 
attention given by the New Yor 


zations. This, and many kindred findit 
corre sponde neces seem to establish the 


on editorial judgments to measure the p 
litorial attention to measure political 


| pry has been the center of the lI ing 
six decades. It is interesting to not t t des in ) né r the gre 
powers are strongly re flected in the rest. To tho lea which lip service i 
rendered there appears to be muc! 
a world community recurs again and f 
tudied, no matter how chauvin 
me may be 

As a power has declin 
torials coming from it tended to becot 
can be seen in the French and British 


reverse in the New York Time: 
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The same frustration-aggression mechanism is operative regarding inter 
national organizations. The British and French papers have become far 
more critical of the U.N. than they were of the League, which they domi- 
nated. Here, as elsewhere, we see the evidences of a world of nations 
more and more forced into contact with each other, but less united in atti- 
tude. . . . The total picture is that of an increasingly bipolar world. (Sym 
bols of Internationalism, pp. 62-3.) 


The 416 key terms which are used as the basis of the Symbol Studies refer 
to meanings, and contexts of meaning are changeable. Hence we learn a good 
deal about “index-instability’’ of terms in the flow of symbols. The Stanford 
researchers have demonstrated the observable characteristics of certain concepts 
shifting through time, and the consequent importance of indexing symbols, 


words, and statements, one of the cardinal tenets of general semantics. 


— VERSED in content analysis might find a few bones to pick with the 
authors on some of their procedures, but the disarming candor with which 
the researchers approach their herculean and trail-blazing study would protect 
them from most criticisms. They frankly acknowledge the shortcomings of such 
a pioneering type of research task, and the great room that exists for refinement 
of procedures and techniques. 

While, as the authors state, the “prestige papers’’ exerted enormous influence, 
it might well be that the first signs or clues of new trends or change in any social 
order would first express themselves in “non-prestige papers” of mass circula- 
tion or even in the opposition press. Hence another parallel study of the ‘non 
prestige papers’’ might reveal far-reaching and significant data. 

Any reader who is interested in the scope and method of the Symbol Studies, 
but whose background in content analysis needs refreshing, would greatly benefit 
by referring to Bernard Berelson’s recently published (1952) volume, Content 
Analysis in Communication Research, and Lasswell (et al.), The Language of 


Politics. 


Cepric A. LARSON 
New York, N. Y 


The Maladjustment of “Adjustment” 


PRESCRIPTION FOR REBELLION, by Robert Lindner. New York: Rinehart, 1952. 
305 pp. $3.50. 


icy 


‘< VHE WORLD is full of people who really do not know who they are.” They 
are under “the dominance of the unconscious to such an extent that they 
exist after the manner of sleepwalkers . . .” 


“But by the extension of consciousness, human beings can escape the suicidal 
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and otherwise tragic imperatives of the 1 ental geography that creates barriers 
between the unknown forces directing behavior and the necessities of the actual 
real world. 


The problem is essentially that of extending the range of cortical control 
over our lives, of ensuring that our activities are directed not by the contradictory, 
infantile, primitive compulsions that now enslave us . . . but by vital factors 
leading forward to the realization of worthy, adult, and mature aims. 

Our grave illness as ‘'sleepwalkers’” is one which we cherish as something 
very desirable: we call it adjustment. In the name of adjustment men “make 
peace with things as they are’’ and ‘‘abjure all protest not only as vanity but also 
as harmful.’ This ideal of adjustment Lindner undertakes “to show for what 
it is—a mendacious idea, biologically false, philosophically untenable, and psy 
chologically harmful.” Indeed, he regards adjustment as ‘‘the single great myth 
of our time’’ which threatens “to sap human vitality and exhaust the energies 
which men require to build the better society they seek. And, finally, he charges 
that very many professional psychiatrists and psychologists so grievously pervert 
their purposes as to promote rather than to counteract this debilitating disease 
in their patients and in the general publi 

Robert Lindner (Ph.D., Cornell) is Chief Consultant for the Maryland 


Board of Correction and works with private patients as a psychotherapist with 


f 
psycholanalytic and semantic leanings Rel Vithout a Cause and Stone Walls 
and Men are his previous books. He writes with an intense earnestness out of a 
background of very considerable erudition and with extraordinary courage. He 


exemplifies most effectively the principles of constructive rebellion which he 


adi ocates 


Lindner is not a lone rebel. The company he keeps includes Hervey Cleckley 


(The Mask of Sanity), Julian Huxley, Alf Korzybski, Lewis Mumford, 
J. Ortega y Gasset, Theodor: ik ten with the Third Ear), Bertrand 
Russell, and Philip Wylie. These are the sort who regard Lindner’s “rebellion” 


as good ‘adjustment.’ Korzybski called it time-binding—a matt 


r of each genera 


tion progressing as far as possible beyond the point where the last generation 


left off. The last third of Lindner's book amounts to a prescription for time 
binding. He calls it a “revolutionist’s handbook.” It is written for those con 


structive souls who find mere adjustment neither challenging nor rewarding. It 


adds up to a description of tl rt of | n d would re 


rard as d sirable 


and a blueprint of such a person's s cause has been championed 


before by Galileo, Voltaire and many anoth but all too few—of the creative 


geniuses of our history. Seldom, however, has it been championed so engagingly 
and with a more positive set of recommendations to those who are motivated to 


break out of the confines of a sterile adjustment into a more creative way of life. 


WENDELL JOHNSON 
State University of lowa 





Inside the Darker Skin 


THE NEGRO’s MorALe, by Arnold M. Rose. Minneapolis: University of Minne 


sota Press, 1949, 153 pp. $2.50. 


M**” OF THE EARLY ATTEMPTS by psychologists to understand humans 
1 focused almost exclusively upon an analysis of overt behavior. It was the 
belief, for example, of John Watson,! proponent of behaviorism, that one could 
predict the response of any organism if one knew completely the stimulus pattern 
which was impinging upon it; and conversely, that if one knew the response, 
one should be able to infer back to the stimulus. This emphasis made sense in 
terms of the perceived need for measurement—you had to be able to make some 
kind of sensory contact with an event in order to measure it, and both external 
stimuli and overt response seemed most obviously available to sensory contact. 

However, this stimulus-response kind of formulation has thus far proved 
inadequate for interpreting much of human behavior. Increasingly, psychologists 
are seeing the need for getting underneath the skin of the subject, for getting at 
his internal frame of reference,? for getting at the maps by which we humans 

know’ the territory within which we continuously act.® 

The merit of Professor Arnold Rose's study of Negro morale lies in his 
attempt to get underneath the skin of his subjects. In this volume, he explores 
the internal frame of reference of a group. He studies our American inter-caste 
relationship from the point of view of the minority caste, the Negro. Rose asks 
the questions, ‘What are the attitudes which Negroes tend to have toward 
themselves as a group? What are the attitudes which they tend to have toward 
the majority caste group?” 

Within the context of these attitudes, Negro behavior in interracial relations 
may take on new meaning. However, this involves a new perspective for many 
of us. For example, when the white American picks up a Negro newspaper and 
interprets some of the articles as unreasonable agitation and very possibly the 
prelude to open violence, he is interpreting the words he reads in terms of his 
own value-attitudes. The words were written, of course, not in terms of his 
value-attitudes but in terms of the value-attitudes of the writer, a Negro. To 


understand these words, to interpret them as, say, an expression of protest 


against the imposition of caste, one must understand the content of meanings 


within which they have been written. It is such meanings as these within the 
Negro group which Rose explores in The Neg) Moral: 

‘John B. Watson, P ychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, Phila lelphia 
Lippincott, 1919. 


* Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1949. 


°S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949 
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Rose's focus on the internal frame o feret group is consistent with 


ween public symbol 


the general semanticist’s recognit bet 


and private meaning; it is consistent | with the phenomenological psychol 
ogist’s view of each individual living at the center of a private world of ex 
perience. All three of these approaches insist that you can only understand the 
individual and what he does in tet yf his own val and attitudes. 

We call such an orientation “‘client-centeredness” * in the field of psycho 
therapy and find that it provides for the troubled person an effective atmosphere 
for releasing his growth forces and concomitantly leads t nprovement in his 
interpersonal relations. We would expect that the rea f such an approach 


] 


as this of Rose in the field of 1 ht also effect a release of growth 


forces and lead to an improvement in intergroup relations. We co ild hope that 


there were some sign of such an orientation in the no man’s land of international 
| 


reiations 

Group identification and protest are tl ntral concepts in the framework 
of this book. In the face of discriminatory acts and prejudicial attitudes, mem 
bers of a minority group are seen by Rose to either assert their identity and 
ey eo lose their ident and submit. ¢ 1 oroup 1, oa 
protest or eise to iose their identity an ubm 700 ProuT morale 18 seen to 
be associated with a high degree of identification with the group and a vigorous 


amount of protest against injustices done to any member of the group 


yee REVIEWER is puzzled by the dichotomous thinking which seems to be 


represented here. The author seems to interpret events in the Negro world 
as representing e/ther protest or submission without seeing the possibility of any 
other type of response. It seems expressive of the pyschologist’s paradigm of 
attack leading to either fight or flight. Both of these frameworks leave out the 


possibility of a problem S ving res 


f in objective attempt to get 


I 
at the causes of threat. Such a response seems to be represented within the history 
of the problem which Rose tackles by the functioning of the National Urban 
League. This organization does not fit the pattern of protest or its opposite 
and so is somewhat awkward for Rose to handle, but he finally evaluates it in 
this way: “It helped [the Negro} get the means with which he could strengthen 
backbone and make his own protest’’ (p. 35). An understanding of this 


1 


erhaps other phenomena in Negro history might be enhanced by broadening 
theoretical structure represented in this work 
Obviously, this criticism does not single Rose out in any uni jue manner, 
Rather, our entire culture seems to be characterized by such a dichotomous 
orientation in its verbalizations about human behavior. The very structure of our 


language makes it difficult to talk about interaction except in dominance-sub 


mission terms; you either win or you lose: you are either doing something to the 
other person or he is doing something to you. Hayakawa has pointed out the 
*Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1951 
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pervasive influence of the transitive verb, a symbol denoting an action in which 
a subject affects an object but itself remains unchanged.5 There are very few 
verbs synonymous in general meaning with ‘interact.’ Perhaps the most obvious 
current example of this orientation is the prevailing conception of the relation- 
ship between the United States and Russia. Both sides seem to be endangering 
their own goals because they are unable to see beyond a dogfight framework for 
interpreting this complex international relationship. Any attempts at problem- 
solving tend to be interpreted within the framework of fight or flight and are 
labeled with such onerous terms as “compromise” and “appeasement.” 


aba RosE sketches the development of group identification among 
Negroes in a manner which seems comparable to the development of self- 
hood in the individual. He sees American Negroes in the past forty years be- 
coming increasingly aware of themselves as a group. When this awareness is ex- 
pressed as group assertion, it comes in conflict with the majority group's stereo- 
type of the Negro and is met by the discriminatory and prejudicial attempts of 
the majority group to maintain its stereotype. In order to assert itself, the Negro 
group must resist the oppression of white Americans. However, the ultimate goal 
is the attainment of equal relations with these white Americans. 


In a similar way, the individual during his early development gradually 


evolves a concept of self. The expression of this self may come in conflict with 
the expectations which others have for him. This is particularly true in adoles- 
cence when adult stereotypes exert strong pressure against self-assertion by the 
teen-ager. The individual is often forced to rebel against adult authority in order 
to finally attain an equal status with these same adults.? 

It is perhaps characteristic of both the Negro and the adolescent that he 
overgeneralizes during his struggle for emancipation and sees all whites or all 
adults as hostile. However, it seems important to this reviewer that the social 
scientist be sensitive to such overgeneralization to prevent it coloring his own 
perspective. It seems important that the social scientist recognize that equal 
status may be attained by other means than rebellion against authority; there are 
adolescents in our society who attain maturity without experiencing such a 
struggle. What are these other means? With what form of authority will they 
work? To what extent do they depend upon communications? Are they exempli- 
fied in the reactions of Negroes to the inter-caste situation in the United States? 
Perhaps the author has already asked himself such questions as these and has 
found a minimal amount of Negro behavior which might be interpreted with 
concepts other than protest and submission. The well-known non-violent tra- 


SI. Hayakawa, “New Techniques of Agreement,” ETC., VIII (Autumn 1950), 3-12 

* Gardner Murphy, Personality. New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 

7 Erich Fromm, “Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis,” Personality (Kluckhohn 
and Murray, ed.), New York, Knopf, 1948. 
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dition of the American Negro makes this reviewer wonder about this point. 
Although the questions raised in this review may suggest a critical reaction, 
yptomatic of the stimulating nature 

of this book. Professor Rose has posed a question of importance and has answered 


it wouid De more accurate to see th as syn 


it well. TI ugh the book is | rie i Very iil says something of significance, 


GERARD V. HAIGH 
Sprin 


Children in a Changing World 


THE EN\ E, by James S. Plant. New Yor! he monwealth Fund, 1950. 


204 


we BOOK asks new questions about velopment of personality For 
twenty-fl ars the director of i SCX 4 , ile Clin in Newark, 


New Jersey, Dr. Plant saw many thousands of children. At the time of his death 


knew that this book would be published, but time for the usual edi 


1 


torial give-and-take was lacking rhaps his final thinking on the manuscript 


would have changed some of th 


theoretical construct, tl velop ; him the title for his 


’ 1 
is the clue to his pict 


tween the need of the child and the swe f social pressures lies 
1 membrane—a sort of psycho-osmotic envel of transcending im 


portance. .. . One should never think of this as ; gible, material stru 
ture. It 1s rather a property of the personality ich is in touch with the 


vironment. Normally the personality has the ability to shut out large 
ectors of its environment and to translate se parts that it takes in into 
or understandable material. It he pi le person lity where 
tion occurs that I call the envelo 
the process that stand 


nd the environmental pressures. It is the individual's means of 


s between the child's development of his 


ting himself from the social trends, or of utilizing them to enrich 

irk out his goals. . There are tit when the child's problems are 

nse and critical that the envelope effects a complete metamorphosis 

some cases the cultural pressures seem to sweep into the personality to 

roduce complete chaos; in other e child goes blithely on in complete 

issurance of security despite the 

th every indication of rejectio: are many times when the 
lies somewhere between thes ; 


is been bombarded for years 


It is not in the envelope itself that mates m the environment is given 


meaning. Rather, it is in the working out of the child's problems. These problems, 


and Plant deals with twenty-one recurring patterns which he calls problems, are 


similar to Dr. Henry Murray's ‘need 1¢ hor is not dogmatic about this 
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number: “He who is objective in his thinking finds many; he who is ready with 
generalities and symbols nimbly develops relationships and can see them all as 
one.” Security, authority, and temperamental adjustment to reality are the prob- 
lems for which a habitual reaction pattern is established at a fairly early period. 
But there is no rigid separation of these from the other eighteen problems which 
occur later in the child’s development. These are status preservation, the feeling 
of difference, symbolization, cadence, self-sufficiency, integration, physical ex- 
pression of sex, language value of sex, reaction to failure, minority race prob- 
lems, adequacy, intelligence, dependence, narcissism, homosexuality, hetero- 
sexuality, sibling rivalry and personality differences. All twenty-one of these prob- 
lems occurred in the writer's psychiatric work with such frequency that they 
demand to be called ‘common,’ though each one was not observed in each child. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of these problems and in regard to each 
Plant describes the need, gives a tentative chronological outline of its appearance 
and manifestations, details the various social trends which affect it, and the most 
usual adjustments to the problem. Of course, as he points out, we don’t so much 
adjust to problems as we adjust to having problems. ‘Thus ‘solving’ a problem 
means that we have learned somehow to handle it because of its relatively narrow 
and accustomed swings between satisfaction and frustration” (p. 247). His ma- 
terial ends with sixteen-year-olds, but he makes some enlightened and enlighten- 
ing guesses as to further developments and the adult adjustment. 


()' SPECIAL interest to the student of general semantics is the author's formula- 
tion of the problem of symbolization. He sees great danger in the learning 
of symbols before experiencing the realities for which they stand and in endowing 
the symbol with the reality which is its basis 


In ‘The Language Values of Sexual Expression’ one wonders if there is not 
a distortion of the word “language” in order to avoid the use of ‘meaning’ or 
“symbolic.”” In this context “language” is used for all sexual meanings and 
activities that are not directly physiological in their impulses and satisfactions. 

Throughout the volume there are insights which show both humor and a 
cogent appraisal of “'scientific’’ styles and foibles. For instance: 


Those psychiatrists who loudly affirm that the mother cannot falsify 
in the field of belongingness as she cuddles her child, would do well to 
recognize that husbands and wives (and other interested parties) cannot 
falsify in the field of belongingness as they engage in the more intimate 
aspects of the sexual relationship. One hopes that this view will spread 
before the present crop of authors on the subject of techniques in the 
sexual field turn their talents to books addressed to mothers on the various 
techniques to be used in fondling and cuddling their babies. (p. 136) 

There have been various efforts to teach the emotional life to others, 
without taking into consideration that emotions are transmitted by con- 
tagion, and many people have been fooled by books into believing that 
courage can be taught timidly and tolerance intolerantly. (p. 77) 
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Plant's formulation of ‘meaning’ as the relationship of a phenomenon to 
the series of problems that the individual is working out at the time is a useful 
and pragmatic one. His concept of the “envelope” leads logically to the theory 
that the individual “translates” culture and does not merely “transmit” it as so 
many sociologists maintain. 

Discussions of the trends in culture which are affecting the working out of 
the various problems faced by the individual child show the author's special 
awareness of social pressures, not only as they directly affect the child through 
other persons, but also as they are corollary developments of steps taken with 
other ends in view. For instance, the consolidation of rural schools, undertaken 
for the purpose of better equipment, a broader curriculum, better teaching, etc., 
has resulted in shifts in the problems of each child. Status, difference, cadence, 
minority race problems have all been affected secondarily. 

The reader may find areas in which he disagrees with Plant's formulations, 
but he will enjoy that experience as much as agreeing with the author, for Plant 
has written a sound book without ‘sounding off.’ There is no cant and no 
dogmatic theorizing here. 

MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLI 
Mount Pleasant, Ontario, Canada 


Simplified Business Corres pondence 


WRITING FOR BusINEss, by C. W. Wilkinson, J. H. Menning, C. R. Anderson. 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1951. $4 


B SINESSMEN have long been conscious of the spe ial proble ms of communica 
tion involved in their operations, especially because so 1 of business 
writing can be evaluated in dollars and cents. The need for effective prose style 
in selling and in collection letters can be dramatized in results which are measured 
in cash. Other types of business communications can also be evaluated in cash, 
for men in business realize that any simplifying or shortening of reports, instruc- 
tional letters, etc. means saving in paper, ink, stenographic effort, as well as in 


the avoidance of possibl« confusions in the act 1 com1 unication process¢ 5. 


) 


The various periodicals, such as Printer 2% and Advertising and Selling, 
have p inted many articles in the past decade which discuss ways in which busi 
ness writing can be made more effective and which discuss programs various 


USS 4} iad v 


i 


companies have installed to improve their own communications. These are 
paralleled by similar articles in many of the technical and engineering periodicals. 

Writing for Business, a collection of the cream of recent articles on the sub- 
ject, is “dedicated to the improvement of business correspondence.” It is a most 


<< 
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useful collection. It contains sections on the basic principles of writing, the 
attitude toward the reader, the planning of letters for maximum effect, the lan- 
guage of letters, selling techniques, the application letter, the credit letter, and 
on programs which may set up adequate correspondence supervision within the 
company. The range of these is great and consequently this book would prove of 
value for any course in correspondence. 

Especially interesting are Maury Maverick’s ‘The Case Against ‘Gobbledy- 
gook,’’’ George Amsbary’s graphic explanation of the way our speéch areas only 
slightly overlap those of any who may hear or read us, and Wendell Johnson's 
“You Can't Write Writing.’ A valuable section is that on the application letter. 
It includes several articles on techniques of writing such letters and the interesting 
“Personnel Men’s Likes and Dislikes in the Application Letter and Data Sheet.” 
This is a report of Charles E. Peck’s research into the preferences of personnel 
men in the style and content of the application letter. The volume concludes 
with a discussion of the NOMA simplified letter. 

Many of the articles advocate the readability approach, which has been the 
great vogue in utilitarian communications for the past decade. Many businesses 
considerable value in improving the readability of their own writings. There is 
no doubt about 


and newspapers have found the teachings of the readability experts to be of 


the usefulness of this as a tool in simplying unnecessarily com- 
plicated writing. Two considerations, however, come to mind. This approach 
may have a good deal of gadgetry in it. It gives to the beginner who is anxious 
to improve his writing a set of simple rules to follow: shorten the sentence and 

such as these, become ends 
rather than means, and those who need them most pay lip-service only. It may, 
furthermore, lead to concentration on relative non-essentials. 

In the discussion of the NOMA simplified letter, it is suggested that the 
traditional salutation and complimentary close are superfluous. Their omission 
should result in savings, especially in the time of the typist, a considerable matter 
for a « mpany which does a large amount of letter writing. In the ardor of the 


debate uver this proposal it is to be hoped that the substance of the letter will 
not be forgotten. 


The other consideration is a more important one. It appears that the attempt 


to improve communications by means of shortening sentences and simplifying 
vocabulary is simply an attack upon symptoms. The cure, if one is to be found, 
must be discovered elsewhere. Ultimately we must discover what forces in our 
times contribute to this pattern of over-verbalization and what elements in our 
educational training, from grammar school through the colleges and university, 


permit us to accept and even to admire excessive verbiage as communication. 


LESTER F. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Life and Death of Symbols 
7. HAYAKAWA: ... Do you know Tolstoy's diary where he says that 


he sits for a long time trying to find out exactly what he feels about some 
thing and gets so tired of it that he wants to get up and go away and have a 


woman but he knows that this is just nust not do. For it is his duty 
to find out exactly what he feels and put n. (I quote from memory and 
not accurately.) Now this is the experience very artist and the interest 
ing point is that one can compare the symbol when finds it with the ‘some 

it. The some 


thing’ in one’s sensuous memory 


thing stands for comparison 

Another fact showing that the is that one 
often looks for a word that doesn't « for such words 
ind being surprised (when I have h o be convinced 
that the meaning so clear in my ivalent symbol an only 
represent it by a sentence of on. Joyce was able to coin a 
word in such a case but I very rarely am permitted to do so. For I avoid attract 
ing attention to my wor 1s I wan t straight at feelings and so I use 


mole onstructions r at least 


a transparent surface the simpl vords in simple 


yt 


as simple as is consistent with the eff am trying to produce 


The trouble is that symbols hav that the only or certainly the 


chief means of communication betw and that the symbols are 


I 


nt lly lying And when they dic 1 eye, they be ome opaque 
JOYCE CAR’ 


} } 
Oxford, England 


Cornwallis in India 


S" To military governors and historians of the , the results of rigid 
eption on the ) rs of the East India Com 


adherence to a precon 
pany may prove instructive. In the administration in Bengal 


the Company ran into considerabl rovern the 
} ] I. . | 


countr de and | la 


was sent out from England as Governor-G 


c10Nn j al 


Cornwallis approached the 


+ 
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gentry might. One had only to locate the local landlords, find out how much 
land each owned, and then bill him accordingly, leaving to him the responsibil- 
ity of collecting the rents from his tenants. Cornwallis discovered a group of 
men who collected revenue from the peasants, held out some of this for their 
own use and sent the rest on to the central government. These men seemed un- 
doubtedly to be landlords and Cornwallis set it down as a matter of law that 
they were. He gave each one full title to the land from which he collected reve- 
nue, and arranged with each that henceforth an annual sum, fixed in perpetuity, 
would be paid to the East India Company as a tax on the land that the law now 
said he owned. 

From the point of view of providing a reliable tax revenue it was an ad- 
mirable system. It had the further advantage of giv®.g the local landed gentry 
a vested interest in the British government. But the zamindars, as these “‘land- 
lords’ were called, had not been land-owners at all, but only tax collectors. 
Cornwallis — who had only a few years earlier surrendered to a band of revo- 


lutionists in America — became a revolutionist himself, in Bengal. 


NDIA’S society had a structure that Cornwallis never perceived, and one, in 
fact, that few Westerners seem to have understood. The Asiatic state that 
Cornwallis tried to convert into something resembling England had a strong 
central government — quite unlike the feudal system it is so often confused 
with. The basic function of this government was the operation of vast irriga- 
tion works of a scope beyond the power of a local lord to maintain. Although 


the system had collapsed earlier, Cornwallis’s attempt to bring reality into line 


with his preconceptions of what was proper gave the system the coup de grace 

Making land-owners of the tax-collectors saddled the peasantry with a 
parasitical class of useless and expensive consumers. By having the authority of 
a well-armed government behind him, the zamindar became freed of his last 
restraints in regard to the amount he charged his new tenants. Before, he had 
been an official against whose abuse of authority one might appeal or even 
revolt. After Cornwallis’s reform, tenants were powerless to protest. In addition, 
the income to the central government was also reduced and this, combined with 
other factors, aided in the growing decay of the great irrigation works —a 
process that the British got around to arresting only many years later. 

It is, I grant, too much to attribute the major ills of India to a lack of per 
ception on the part of General Cornwallis. The basic aim of the East India Com 
pany was predatory, and India could not but have suffered under its administra- 
tion. Yet it is not, in my opinion, stretching the point to say that Cornwallis’s 
failure to see anything but Shropshire in the fields of Bengal is an important 
contributory cause of the grinding poverty of the Bengal peasant today. 


FENTON JAMESON 
Munich, Germany 
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general semantics November 24 to 26. The spring program includes a series of twelve 
lectures by J. T. McCay, and as visiting speakers, Stuart Chase, speaking on March 11 on 
‘General Semantics and Communication,” and Dr. Irving J. Lee of Northwestern Univer- 
sity speaking on April 8 on “How to Talk with People 


THE NEW YORK Society for General Semantics has a series of seven lectures for the 
1952-53 season, held at the Willkie Memorial Building, 20 W. 40th St., New York. 
The lecture schedule: November 24, Dr. Anatol Rapoport, “The Philosopher's Job 
Today”; December 18, Dr. Frederick Perls, “Aggression, Good or Bad?”; January 28, 
Hector Chevigny, “What Do We Mean by ‘Adjustment’?”; February 18, Stuart Chas 

Danger: Men Talking!"’; March 6, Dr. Wendell Johnson, “The Importance of Being a 
Good Listener’; April 23, W. H. Whyte, Jr., “Recent Trends in Communication”; May 
21, Dr. Catherine Stern, “Enjoying Arithmetic.’’ At a special meeting on January 23, S. I. 


Hayakawa spoke on “The Outlook for General Semantics 


FROM TEL-AVIV comes a letter from Uriel Akavye; he is the ‘interested person” 
mentioned in our Autumn 1951 issue who wanted to get some general semantics litera- 
ture but was unable to send out U.S. funds. Mr. Akavye writes, “I have received a 
treasury of books: Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, Lee’s Language Habits in Human Affairs, 
Hayakawa's Language in Thought and Action, Lee’s How Do You Talk About People? 
How to thank you for all your favors to an unknown person? How to express my 
admiration to the American readers of ETC.7 1 am reading and rereading the fine books 
Korzybski is rather difficult, but the chapter ‘On Non-Aristotelian Training’ is useful 
even for a layman, especially for teachers. 1 have tried to explain semantics to a lot of 
people. I have been invited to tell the semantics story to the local: psychologic« 

Many people agree that this new movement is serious and vital. . . . The books 


ceived will be reviewed in our quarterly, Education 


THE CHICAGO CHAPTER of ISGS, at its annual dinner held at the Art Institute of 
Chicago on December 29, presented to NBC news commentator Clifton Utley an award for 
responsibility in communication.” S. 1, Hayakawa, in making the presentation in behalf of 
the Chapter, emphasized Mr. Utley’s care in distinguishing inferential statements from 
statements of reported fact as being a major consideration of the committee making the 
award. The Chicago Chapter is considering making the presentation of an award for 


responsibility in Communication an annual event, with members participating in Ins 


tions for the award. The Chapter’s Ninth Annual Public Lecture Series has scheduled th 


following speakers: March 20, Martin Maloney, Northwestern University; March 2 
Professor Herbert Thelen, University of Chicago; April 10, S. I. Hayakawa, State Uni 
versity of lowa; April 17, Dr. Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago; May 1, Dr. Russell 


Meyers. 


RADIO LISTENERS in Wisconsin and adjoining areas should be able to hear on Thurs- 
days at 2 p.m., a series of lectures on ‘“Lunguage and Behavior” now being broadcast on 
on the Wisconsin School of the Air, the state educational network. These lectures are 
given by Dr. Francis P. Chisholm, professor of English at Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls, Wisconsin, former president of ISGS. He has already recorded the series of ten on 
tape, and the broadcasting of the series will have begun by the time this iss t BIC. 


reaches our readers. 


RUSSELL F. W. SMITH, our assistant editor and formerly of the Center for Liberal 
Education for Adults, is now Assistant Dean of University College, University of Chicago. 
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